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REVIEW OF NEW BCOKS. 

Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By J. 

Crapock, Ese., M.A, F.S8. A.  8vo. 

.~ @ 

pp. 294.. London, 1826. — 
Numerous as the volumes of Reminis- 
cences, Recollections, and Autobiography, 
are, we have not met with one so interesting 
as the work before us. The amiable author, 
who is now in his 85th year, and may be 
said to have outlived three generations, pos- 
sesses the vivacity of youth without its care- 
lessness ; and the matured judgment of age 
and experience. ‘The contemporary and 
personal friend of Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Foote, Garrick, and other eminent men of that 
age, he recollects and relates many ex- 
tremely interesting anecdotes, illustrative of 
their respective characters, and thus makes— 


certainly not forgotten men, but an age that ! 


has long past, live again. Qualified by 
education, birth, and fortune, for any so- 
ciety, he appears to have been on terms of 
intimacy with most of the eminent men of 
their respective times, during a period of 
more than half a century, and his recollec- 
tions of them, valuable in themselves, pos- 
sess a new charm from the very pleasing 
style in which they are narrated. 

Of the literary talents of Mr. Cradock, we 
some time ago had occasion to speak when 
we reviewed his tragedy of the Czar, which 
was published when he. was in his etghty- 
third year, a circumstance which may be 
considered a phenomenon in the history of 
the drama. The present work, which is 
partly biographical, literary, and critical, is 
dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty ; it 
1s not, we believe, printed for sale, but Mr 
Cradock will wrong himself and the public, 
if he does not allow the latter to share, as 
freely as possible, in the gratification which 
We are certain it must confer. 

This volume, which is in some degree, 
autobiographical, yet betrays none of that 
€gotism or conceit which distinguishes 
works of that class generally ; and although 
the author, at different times, made some 
notes of his life, yet they did not, like those 
of Samuel Pepys, relate to what coloured 
Coat or inexpressibles he wore. As the vo- 
lume has reached us somewhat late in the 
week, we shall not enter much into the bio- 
graphical part. Mr. Cradock is a Leices- 
tershire gentleman, and was born in that 
County on ‘the 9th of January, 1741-2. He 
Principally resided on his estate there, and 
Served the office of high sheriff for the coun- 
ty; he frequently, however, spent a season 
in town, and sometimes travelled on the 
Continent. His mansion, at Gumley Hall, 
seems to have been the seat of hospitality, 
where many genflemen of rank and literary 











talents were visitors. 
we shall, for the present, merely quote a few 
of the many delightful anecdotes that are 
scattered over these Literary and Mis- 
cellaneous Memoirs, the autheiticity of 
which are most unquestionable. Mr. Cra- 
dock was a member of many of the clubs of 
the day, and very social agreeable places 
they must have been, when attended by such 
persons as he associated with. Among 
others, he went to a theatrical club, held at 
Wright's Coffee House, York Street, Covent 
Garden. One evening, Mr. C. says:— 

‘Mr. Hloward was of our party, and when 
he hinted something aout printing a second 
edition of his Thoughts and Maxims, Foote 
replied directly, with a sneer, ‘ Right, sir, 
Second Thoughts are often best ;"’»—but when 
a gentleman, with whom -he was more inti- 
mate, only quoted in jest some trifling cir- 
cumstance about a game-leg, Foote mali- 
ciously replied, “‘ Pray, sir, make no allusion 
to my weakest part; did [ ever attack your 
head ?”" 

‘ Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor 
foe. He had little regard for the feelings of 
others; if he thought of a witty thing that 
would create laughter, he said it. He had 
never availed himself of the good advice given 
by Henry the Fifth to Falstaff, “ Reply not 
to me with a fool-born jest ;” and of this I 
can give one notable example. If Foote 
ever had a serious regard for any one, it was 
for Holland, yet at his death, or rather in- 
deed after his funeral, he violated all decency 
concerning him. Holland was the son of a 
baker at Hampton, and on the stage was a 
close imitator of Garrick, who had such a re- 
spect for him, that he played the ghost to his 
H{amlet merely to serve him at his benefit. 
Holland died rather young, and Foote at- 
tended as one of the mourners. He was 
really grieved ; andthe friend from whom I 
had the account, declared that his eyes were 
swollen with tears; yet when the gentleman 
scid to him afterwards, ‘* So, Foote, you have 
just attended the funeral of our dear friend 
Holland ;’”’ Foote instantly replied, “ Yes, 
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we have just shoved the little baker into his | 


oven,” 

‘Another anecdote or two of this extraor- 
dinary man, may not be unaccepiable. Foote, 
by accident, met an inferior person in the 
street, very like Dr. Arne, who, to be sure, 
win full dressed, was sometimes rather a 
grotesque figure, and he contrived, I believe, 
not only to obtain some old clothes of the 
doctor’s, but likewise one of his cast-off wigs, 
and introduced the man on the stage to bring 
in music books, as an attendant on the com- 
missary. The house was all asionisliment, 
and many began even _to doubt of the abso- 





| 








y. The doctor, of course, “was 
inost horribly annoyed ; but Foote put mo- 
ney into his pocket, which was all he cared 
for. Soon after, he proceeded so far as to or- 
der wooden figures to be made for a puppet- 
show, of which Dr. Johnson and Dr. Gold- 
smith were to be the leading characters. 
Goldsmith affected to laugh, though he seri- 
ously alluded to the circumstance in a letter 
to me, which will be hereafter annexed ; but 
the great Leviathan of literature was so much 
incensed at the report, as to purchase an im- 
mense oak cudgel, which he carried with him 
to Tom Davies's shop, and being there asked 
for what purpose that was intended, he siern- 
ly replied, ‘‘ For the castigation of vice upon 
the stage.” This being immediately convéy- 
ed, as it was meant to be, Foote, I believe, 
was really intimidated, and the scheme, as to 
them, was given up.’ 

In noticing the rumours about Junius’s 
Letters at the time they were published, Mr. 
Cradock says,— 

‘It was then asserted, that as the style of 
those cclebrated letters was uniform, one 
person only could be concerned in writing 
them. To which a wit at that time replied, 
“Not one, but.legion, for there are many.” 
—Many, I am sure, largely contributed to 
load the gun, though one only might draw 
the trigger.’ 

Mr. Cradock says Steevens was the most 
indefatigable man he ever met with :— 

‘Ife would absolutely set out from his 
house’ at Hampstead, with the patrol, and 
walk to London before daylight, call up his 
barber in Devereux Court, at whose house 
he dressed, and when fully accoutred for the 
day, generally resorted to his friend Tfamil- 
ton’s, the well-known editor aud printer of 
the Critical Review.’ 

Of the rudeness of Lord Thurlow and Dr. 
Johnson, many anecdotes have been publish- 
ed. Our venerable chronicler palliates that 
of the former, by observing, that he was more 
cautious ‘of speaking offensively amongst in- 
feriors than in company of the great :— 

‘Dr. Johnson was pleased to say, “that 
he must always think, before he replied to 
the lord chancellor; and, I believe, they 
had a mutual respect for each other; but I 
was always more afraid of Johnson than 
Thurlow; for though the latter sometimes 
was very rough and coarse, yet the decisive 
stroke of the former left a mortal wound be- 
hind it; and with all my veneration for the 
memory of the great moralist (which I shall 
ever retain), yet 1 must freely own, that 
I cannot recollect any answer of Thurlow’s 
half so rude as one of Johnson’s toa gentle- 
man in the very porch of Litchfield Cathe- 
dral. He might, perhaps, be too ambitious © 
2 
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to be thought an acquaintance of the creat | glad thaf you are able so well to relish this | longer to be subjected to that revolting disci- 
' » . 


Literary Oracle, but he meart no ofience, 
and only ventured to say, ‘Dr. Johnson, 
we have had a most excellent discourse to- 
day;” to which he instantly replied, ‘* That 
inay be, sir, but it 1s impossible for you to 
know it.” A rough reply from Thurlow 
would have perished on the spot, but this 
keen cutting retort of Johnson was immedi- 
ately circulated throug!) half the city.’ 


Of Lord Thurlow we have an amusing | 


anecdote :— 

‘Soon after Mr. Thurlow was made lord 
ehancellor, he addressed his brother in the 
following words: .“* Tom, there is to be a 
drawing-room on Thursday, where I am 
obliged to attend, and as I have purchased 
Lord Bathurst's coach, but have no leisure 
to give orders about the necessary alterations, 
do you see and get al] ready for me.” The 
bishop, always anxious to obey the “sic 
volo, sic jubeo,” of his brother, immediately 
bestirred himself, and every thing was consi- 
dered as completed in due time; but when 
the carriage came to the door, the bishop 
found that Lord Bathurst's arms had never 
been altered, and knowing his brother's 
hasty temper, he happily hit immediately on 
the only expedient to prevent a storm: the 
door was held open till the lord chancellor 
arrived, and as soon as he was seated, and 
had fully examined the interior, he stretched 
out his hand, and most kindly exclaimed, 
‘** Brother, the whole is finished entirely to 
my satisfaction, and I thank you.” The 
same expedient, as to the door, was resorted 
to again at his return from St. James's, and 
of course no time was lost to re.nedy all de- 
fects.’ : 

From the situation Mr. Cradock held, as 
high sheriff himself, and sometimes ofticia- 
ting in that office for his friends, he knew 
most of the judges of the period, and he re- 
Jates many curious anecdotes of them; one 
must suffice at present. 

‘Lord Chief Justice Wilmot gave to a 
party of us one evening a curious account of 
an innkeeper at Warwick, whom he had 
tried for having poisoned some of his cus- 
tomers with his Port wine, by which they 
had narrowly escaped with their lives: and 
that the indictment was quashed by the im- 
pudence of the fellow, who absolutely 
proved that there had never been a drop of 
real Port wine in the hogshead.’ 

At the Literary Club Mr. Cradock was a 
frequent attendant; and no wonder, for there 
was attractive inetal enough. On one occa- 
sion, when Mr. Cradock was sitting next to 
Mr. Burke,— 

‘One of the party near us remarked, that 
there was an offensive smell in the room, 
and thought it must proceed from some dog 
that was under the table; but Mr. Burke, 
with a suule, turned to me. and said, * |] 
rother fear it is from the beef-steak pie that 
is Opposite to us, the crust of which is made 
with some very bad butter, that comes from 
my country.” Just at that moment, Dr. 
Johnson sent his plate for some of it, and 
Burke helped him to very little, which he soon 
despatched, and returned his plate for more; 
Burke, without thought. exclaimed, “I am 
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Leef-steak pic.” Johnson, not at ail pleased 
that what he eat should ever be noticed, im- 
mediately retorted, ‘* There is a time of life, 
sir, when a man requires the repairs of a ta- 
ble.” ' 

Every person has heard of Dr. Johnson 
knocking down a bookseller; but the follow- 
ing extempore on the subject has not extend- 
ed beyond a private circulation :— 

‘When Jolnson, with tremendous step, and 
slow, 


| Fully determined, deigns to fell the foe ; 


Een the earth trembles, thunders rol! around, 
And mighty Osborne’s self lies levell’d with the 
eround,’ 
Ilere we close; but shall return to Mr. 
C'radock and his volume in our next. 








England enslaved by her own Slave Colonies. 
An Address 
the United Kingdom. By James Ste- 
PHEN, Esq. 8vo. pp. 91. London, 1526. 

WiaTEVER may be said of the power of mi- 

nisters or the omnipotence of Parliament, 

there are some things ‘ aboon their might,’ 
as Burns says—of the making an honest 
man by the king. One or two instances 
will suffice to prove this. On the subject 
of the corn liws, the government is con- 
stantly defeated in Parliament by the in- 
terest of the land-owners, the consequence 
of which is, that his Majesty's liege subjects 
are compelled to eat bread at two or three 
times the price at which it might otherwise 
be obtained. So much for the influence of 
ministers in Parliament. We will now see 
what they can do when they are united, in- 
stead of being opposed to each other, as in 
the case of the corn laws; we allude to the 
state of slaves in our colonies. It is nearly 
three years since ministers, wishing to ame- 
liorate the condition of slavery, came forward 
with propositions to Parliament for that pur- 
pose. The resolutions moved by Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning were unanimously agreed to, 
and instructions founded upon them were 


. , j 
sent to the colonies ; but, with one or two ex- 


ceptions, they have remained a dead letter. 
In those colonies where there are local legis- 
latures, the recommendations of the British go- 
vernment and British Parliament have either 
been neglected or spurned with insult, while 


| in others, subject to the legislative power of 


his Majesty, they have been evaded or de- 
layed; the colonies of Tobago, Demarara, 
und Essequibo, are exceptions; the first of 
these tendered a willing acquiescence in the 
humane views of our ministers; and we 
have, within a few hours of writing this no- 
tice, seen with pleasure, in the newspapers, 
an ‘ordinance for the religious Instruction of 
slaves in the colonies of Demarara and Esse- 
quibo, and for the improveinent of their con- 
dition,’ passed by the Assembly held at the 
Colony House, in George Town, Dema- 
rara. 

By this humane ordinance, all work in the 
colonies by the slaves, on the Sunday, ceases 
to be obligatory; the whip, that instrument 
of torture in the hands of men destitute 
of humanity, is no longer to be borne by 
the overseers, etther as a bad; 
or as a stimulus to labour: jemales are no 
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pline, but are amenable to other modes of 
coercion: a record of punishments 1s to be 
kept; hasty punishments are not to be per- 
mitted ; marriages between slaves may be 
solemnized in spite of the owner, by consent 
of a high officer newly appointed, and enti- 
tled ‘ Protector of the Slaves.’ Female vir- 
tue in wedlock is encouraged by pecuniary 
rewards : families are never to be separated 
on the sales of estates or their cultivators: 
hours of labour are limited to the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, including two 
hours for meals. 

Should similar laws be enacted in the 
other colonies, the work of Mr. Stephen now 
before us would be superseded in its objects ; 
but he contends, and we fear too truly, that 
they will not do it. Alluding to the plan of 
Mr. Canning, that of recommending the im- 
proving the condition of the slaves to the Co- 
lonial Assemblies, he says,— 

‘The experienced friends of the slaves 
must have lost their memories or their under- 
standings, if they had entertained a hope that 
such a course would produce any sood effect. 
They saw in it, if not frustration and positive 
mischief, at least certain disappointment and 
delay. Recommendation to the assemblies! ! 
Why, the experiment had been tried repeat- 
edly, during a period of twenty-six years, as 
well before as after the abolition of the slave- 
trade; and had uniformly and totally failed. 
The crown, the Parliament, and that far 
more influencial body, the West India com- 
mittee of this country, with Mr. Fllis at the 
head of it, had all recommended, supplicated, 
and even menaced, in vain. Not a sin- 
gle assembly had deigned to relax one cord 
of their rigorous bondage ; or to adopt a sin- 
¢le measure that had been proposed to them 
for the temporal or spiritual benefit of the 
slaves, except in a way manifestly evasive, 
and plainly intended, as well as proved by 
experience, to be useless ; while some of 
those inexorable bodies had even met the so- 
licitations of their sovereign, and the resolu- 
tiens of the supreme legislature, with express 
rejection and contempt. Recommendation 
to the assemblies!!! to the authors of every 
wrong to be addressed ! of every oppression 
to be mitigated ! to slave-masters, the repre- 
sentatives of slave-masters, hardened by fa- 


| miliarity with the odious system in which 


they have been long personally engaged, and 
surrounded with crowds of indigent and vul- 
gar whites, to whom slavery yields a sordid 
subsistence, and the degradation of the blacks 
is privilege and respect! You might as well 
recommend toleration to Spanish inquisitors, 
or Grecian liberty to the Turkish Divan.’ 

* * * # # 

‘It would be unjust to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, not to distinguish here between those 
colonies which are cursed with renresenta- 
tive assemblies, and those which have escaped 
that misfortune, ‘and over which the crown 
possesses the power of interior legislation. 
'n the latter, Trinidad especially, some ad- 


_ vances have been made towards giving effect 
| to the parliamentary resolutions. But even 


re of authority | 


in these, the unwise and dangerous course 
has been taken of referring the work in 1fs 
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rm, and practical details at least, to its | 
known and irreconcilable enemies ; of sub- 
mitting to their advice, the time of its Ini | 
tiation, and its progress, and even the choice 
of the means and instruments of its execu- | 
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The colonies to which we have alluded | 
form exceptions to Mr. Stephen's charge, | 
which, however, applies to most of them. | 
The object of his letter, which possesses more | 
arcument than eloquence, is to call on the 
people to petition Parliament for the aboli- | 
tion of slavery, and to induce electors to in- | 
struct their representatives to promote the | 
abolition, or tranfer their suffrages to those | 
who will not rest satisfied until this reproach | 

} 
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to humanity is wiped off. His pamphlet 
displays much good sense and honest feeling, | 
but we confess we do not so clearly see the 
way to an immediate abolition of slavery as 
the advocates for that measure profess to do. | 


My Thought- Book. [ By] J. P. THuom AS, 
8vo. pp. 404. London, 1825. Sherwood | 
and Co. 

Tue title of My Thought-Book is more 

brief than attractive ; it can convey no idea 

of the various subjects that are treated of in 
this volume. The author is evidently one 
who does think, and that is more than can 
be said of all writers ; he often, too, thinks | 
correctly, though he is occasionally some- | 
what dogmatical and affected. At a pericd | 
when typographical accuracy and neatness 
are evident in almost every work, however 
trivial, that issues from the press, the style of | 
this must not escape censure. The volume | 
consists of aphorisms, criticisms on the fine 
arts, biographical memoirs, moral, legal, | 
and pelltics! disquisitions, &c. Although | 
we despair of giving any extracts that will 


sufficiently explain the nature or character | 
of a work consisting of nearly nine hundred | 
detached thoughts or essays, yet we shall | 
select two or three articles, of a miscella- | 
neous nature. The first rélates to religion :— | 

‘It is most astonishing that sober thinking | 
men can subscribe to the silly ceremonies ob- | 
served in the Roman church. There is in the | 
periormance of the priests, somuch mummery | 
—so much genuflection—so much kissing of | 
marble—so much walking backwards 
forwards—so much changing of habiliments 
—so much burning of giant’s candles—so | 


J 7 
ane | 


much ringing of bells—so much repetition of | 
words—so much humming of sounds in an | 
unintelligible tone—and so much affectation | 
of mysterious secrec y, that it is almost dith- 
cult to be grave in a Catholic chapel. And | 
yey because I do not adopt such indescrib- 
able bonsense, I am a wicked heretic, and 
41 consigned to condemnation! How era- 
tifying is the conviction that the Creator is 
infinitely more benevolent than h’'s crea- 
tures! If it were not so, we should be all 
condemned by some sect or other. 

; Why do the Catholic priests keep the 
Poor part of their flock in ignorance? If 

¢ Catholic religion be as infallible as it is 
Professed to be, it is proper that the know- 
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Fora professor of religion to con- | 
owledge of it from his disciples, | 


adore a Deity with whose character and pre- 


'them from incurring it. 


| No man has a right to kill himself, and may 


‘this extreme severity of punishment is in- 


| clous, or unnecessarily severe, they excite 


| indignation at the laws, instead of sentiments 
| of horror for the crime. 


'shted—an evil most dangerous and impoli- 


| contemplate the 


‘in the human mind which abhors the in- 


‘for judges but for executioners. 


is unaccountable conduct. How are we to | 


| 

cepts we are unacquainted ” 

The following are humane and sen-| 

sible observations on the punishment of | 

death :— | 
‘Men will always endeavour to encroach 


strained by some penalty operating upon 
their senses, and the fear of which repels 
: Such is the object 
of all human punishment— prevention of | 
crime, and it must be bounded by that end 
or design which gives birth to it,—1 mean ne- 
cessity. 

‘We have clearly no moral mght to de- 
prive human beings of life, unless it be ne- 
cessitate rei, for the crime of murderous acts. 


A. lawfully dispose of the hfe of B., when 
B. himself may not dispose of it? If he 
have no such right, he cannot possibly dele- 
gate it to a political representative. Do not 
let us forget the merciful examples of Eliz- 
abeth of Russia, and Catherine the Second, 
and of the Romans. 

‘The duration, not the intensity of the in- 
fliction operates in the most powerful de- 
gree on the human mind. Perpetual sla- 
very may be rendered a lasting spectacle— 
the agonies of death endure but for a mo- 
ment. The one is constantly before the 
public gaze, but the other is forgotten, al- 
most as soon as it is observed. And yet 


tended for the benefit of public example. 


upon the rights of others, unless they be re- : 
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When punishments’ are extravagantly fero- 
feelings of compassion for the criminal, and 


Surely loss of h- 
berty for life must excite more lasting im- 
pressions than momentary agony. 

‘The punishment of death familiarizes the 
public eye to the ferocity of human blood- 


tic. I ask every man, whether he does not 
oftice of public execu- 
tioner with inward horror! and yet, if the 
punishment be just and defensible, he who 
executes it is, guoad hoc, a good man and an | 
honest citizen. There isa spirit of humanity 


fliction of death; it is the sweet instinct of 
nature, and we dare not stifle it. Voltaire | 
observes that Jefferies in England, and Coupe- 
tele in France, were intended by nature, not 
The infa- 
mous sentence passed upon Titus Oates, for 
perjury, appears to justify the assertion. 
Having extracted the sentence from a scarce 
work, I will, with the permission of my 
readers, transcribe it :— 

‘«That the defendant should pay 1000 | 
marks upon each indictment; that he should 
be stripped of all his canonical habits; that 
he should stand in the pillory before West- 
minster-Iall cate, upon the following Mon- 
day, for an hour,. with a paper over his head 


| (which he was first te walk with rouud about | 
’ 4 4 > i. 1) _ } 
ito all the courts in Westminster Hall), de- | 


. ' 
claring his erfme; that he should, upon the | 


| Tuesday, stand in the pillory at the Royal! 


superseded by the Christiin system. 


| walid. 








Exchange for an hour, with the Same in- 
scription; that, on Wednesday, he should 
be whipped from Aldgate to Newgate ; 
that, on Friday, he should be whipped 
from’ENewgate to Tyburn; that, more- 
over, for annual commemoration, upon 
every 24th of April, he should stand in the 
pillory at Tyburn, just opposite to the gal- 
lows, for one hour, upon every ninth of Au- 
gust, at]/Westminster-Hall gate ; on every 10th 
of August at Charing Cross; on every 11th 
of August against the Temple Gate; and 


| upon every 2nd of September, at the Royal 


Exchange, during life; and that, lastly, he 
should stand committed a close prisoneras long 
ashelived.” Who can say that such an enor- 
mous judgment as this was caleulated to re- 
press any crime of which Oates was guiity ? 
The indignation for the crime is buried, 
and buried, and buried again, in our 
disgust for the abominable cruelty of the sen- 
tence. The punishment of death does cer- 
tainly, in one sense, prevent crime; for it re- 
strains the thief who is hung at the Old 
Bailey from thieving any more. But it is 
our duty, as careful judges of political eco- 
nomy, to view the question in its most ex- 
tended prospect. I am very sorry to ob- 
serve that public executions are so frequent 


‘and common-placed ; that they are regarded 


more in the shape of entertaining amuse- 
ments or interesting spectacles, than of re- 
tributive solemnities. Human life is inesti- 
mable, because no money can purchase it; 
and it should not, therefore, be putin compe- 
tition with the theft of a few articles, per- 
haps merely luxuries of the value of a few 
shillings. The unhappy consequence of the 
universality of the penalty in this country 
is, that judges and jurymen connive in favour 
of the criminal, conceiving it to be more ho- 
nourable to break their solemn oaths, than 
to be instrumental in inflicting a cruel and 
unreasonable sentence. To take away the 
life of a human being, is almost the exclu- 
sive privilege of that God wuo gives it only 
as a trust to fulfil its purposes; and absolvte 
and imperative necessity alone can justify 
the deprivation of life.’ The Mosaic dispen- 
sation, which has been alluded to a3 autho- 


7 
' 


rising the human infliction of death, has been 


** An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth,” is 
a doctrine which true Christians cannot, con- 
sistently with their faith, acknowledge as 
We should consider the awful na- 
ture of the responsibility which we incur, by 


‘inflicting death. The certainty of punish- 
' ment, upon the conviction of offences, Is one 
| of the most essential and powertul remedies 


against their commission. The criminal cal- 
culates upon the chance of escape ; first, by 
not being prosecuted ; secondly, by a detect 
in the mode of prosecution; and, lastly, by 
escaping the strict severity of the nomial 
punishment ensuing upon conviction. In 
the penal suffering of imprisonment, which 
I have referred to, the criminal may make 
some reparation of his crime to society, by 
manual labour fof its bevefit.’ 

\WWe shall conclude with some remarks ou 
jurisprudence :— 

‘Lawyers cannot perhaps be expected, on 
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the moment, to answer at least one quarter | day, by dint of urgent importunities, I ob- | He passed the greater part of the day in the — 
of the questions which are put to them. The | tained the much-desired permission. M.. prison; but his presence was either useless gotr 
statutes of this country occupy about 45,000 | Sergent, and others, told me that I was com- | or fatal. As I had before seen him, when whic 
close quarto pages, and the reports of com-| mitting an imprudence, and that the prisons | entreating permission to share the captivity ly gr 
mon-law decisions, continually referred to, | were not safe. Ah, how could such motives | of my uncle, I now addressed him, and ex. ‘J 
are contained in not less than 55,000 other | stop one impelled by affection! I was only ; pressed my fears of the dangers which sur. Cazo 
pages. So that the standard or evidential | the more eager to share all the dangers | rounded the object of my tender veneration, she | 
books of legal authority consist of about} of him whose days I would willingly have | “* Be satisfied, madam,” said he to me; “ no. subli 
100,0C0 pages. These books are of course | preserved at the expense of my own. _ thing will happen to him: [ answer for it with. 
exclusive of the different abridements and! ‘I at length saw him who had always been | with my life.’ As if his life, and the lives was, 
treatises of law, and arguments and corm- | a second father to me, and pressed him in | of all his fellows, could pay for that which I cucte 
ments on judicial decisions. Of these, Vi- | my arms. He expressed to me the pleasure ; am weeping for! He added, ‘* Do not speak ward 
ner's, Comyn’s, and Bacon's works, contain, | which my presence gave him; but his joy | of your uncle; you would make them think ing h 
I imagine, a quantity of type equal to that] was mingled with the fear that he might see ; of him, and he will be forgotten.” The keep. his fa 
of two hundred thousand common octavo | me suffer with him. Alas! I could only suf- | er then promised me, that if they came to ask el tl 
pages; and I should be suspected of as- | fer from his sufferings. He was one of seven ' for my uncle, he would immediately inform possi 
serting the marvellous, if I were to add a} ina room where it was scarcely possible to| me of it. Oh! if he had kept his word, I playe 
conjecture of the total number of pages of! turn around. The air of the place was in- | might have saved the good old man, or I selle 
which the several law-books of authority, | fected,—sufticient of itself to have destroyed | should have died with him. While I was in ampl 
constantly referred to in the courts, consist. | an unfortunate old man, enfeebled by age and | this dreadful situation, the minutes appear- Mad 
There is no other science which requires so | by sickness. His eyes had not closed once ing hours to me, a turnkey brought me a the | 
much reading as the science of jurispru-|in the horrible abode. What would I not | note from my unele, who complained of not tathe 
dence. I may even, with truth, add, that | have given to have seen him take one hour’s having seen me. (Alas! the tyrants kept me alas! 
there is no other science in which it is una- | repose! The frightful aspect of the prison, | chained as well as him.) This beloved uncle white 
voidably necessary to be acquainted with | the corrupted air which I breathed, the con- | told me, that they were going to take him after 
more than a hundred different volumes. Is | tinual sight of the prisoners who shared the | home, and entreated me to repair thither as CEE 
it a subject for astonishment, then, that our| misfortune of my uncle,—nothing affected | soon as possible, in order to relieve his anxi- revol 
lawyers are sometimes mistaken, and adverse { me—I was beside him. ety. He charged me to take care of a very forins 
to each other in opinion, on points of law ? ‘Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, passed | voluminous portfolio, which would be trou- ‘A 
Is it surprising that men should lose their | with tolerable tranquillity. Every night, at | blesome to him, on account of the difficulty all n 
way in an immense wilderness? and is it | ten o’clock, the gaoler fetched me to sleep in | he had in walking. This portfolio was never by th 
unfair that the practitioners of so abtruse | his chamber, occupied by the Princess de | delivered to me, and was doubtlessly stolen. — 
and arduous a profession should be amply | Tarente, and Mademoiselle de Sombreuil. ‘ At nine o'clock in the morning, they came nal o 
remunerated for their study, industry, and| ‘On Sunday, at an early hour in the morn- | to inform us that all those who remained had last @ 
anxiety ”’ ing, the gaoler removed his wife and children | their pardon. We were nearly to the num- ence 
— . from the prison. This precaution alarmed | ber of twenty. The two first who went out men 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. me, inasmuch as I saw consternation depict- | were butchered. A national guard, who theyh 
(Continued fiom p. 7.) ed upon his countenance. On other days it | doubtlessly was not one of the assassins, ex- sabre 
Tue first narrative in these volumesis that of | was sometimes four o'clock before the prison- | claimed, ‘“ It is a snare which they have laid ent. 
Ni. St. Meard, which, under the title of ‘ My | ers were served with their dinners; but on | for you; go up again, and do not show youre huma 
Agony of Thirty-eight Hours,’ has passed | this day—a day for ever execrable—they | selves.” It was thus that he saved our lives. tures, 
through fifty-seven editions. It relates to the | dined before two o’clock. Another frightful | Two hours afterwards, some one announced by fu 
massacres of the 2nd and 3rd of September, | presage! The turnkeys took care to ‘carry | to us that Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, the with 
at which time M. St. Meard was a prisoner | away all the knives and forks. " | model of every virtue, had saved her father’s ‘peat 
in the Abbaye. It describes the terrific | At length the fatal hour arrived. We] life. What an affecting spectacle of truly nate | 
events of that period with much force, but in | heard the most horrible cries and howlings. | heroic filial tenderness ' Could we behold had r 
a style truly French. The second document | We were told that the populace wished to | without emotion, and without the liveliest for er 
is the narrative of Mademoiselle de Paysac, | force their way into the prison. Nearly three | admiration, a daughter surrounded by assas- This 
whose uncle, the Abbé Chapt de Rastignac, | hours elapsed before the assassins had pene- | sins, forcibly clasping in her arms the body by Tr 
was arrested on the 25th of August, 1792, | trated the gates. If the public officer$ had | of her father, whom the wretches wished to a 
and thrown into the prison of the Abbaye. | not consented to the massacre, they could } assassinate, and’demanding from the tyrants 
His affectionate niece resolved to attend him, | undoubtedly have prevented it. ’ that their first blows should be aimed at her! ed: J 
and made incessant application for the pur- ‘At the beginning of the night, some na- | Oh, admirable trait of tenderness, the memo- to ful 
pose; but we must let her relate her own | tional guards and the gaoler came and tore ! ry of which will endure as long as that of the i - 
story — | me from my uncle.... . 1 saw him no more i ever-detested day! oe 
‘At seven oclock in the morning I re-| ....I was led into a chamber whither all ‘This event restored us to some degree of 
aired to the Hotel de Ville, where I saw ! the women had been conducted. We heard | tranquillity; but, a few minutes afterwards, worth 
Januel, and all the assassins who then form- | the cries of the ferocious murderers, and the | the assassins began again to slaughter theif benef 
ed the Commune. I addressed them all. | groans of the victims whom they were sacri- | victims. Their arms were wearied, but their ee 
None of them knew that the Abbé de Rastig- | ficing. The gaoler came to inform us that {rage for blood was insatiable. They soon “ 
nac was arrested. I solicited, as an especia! | he was forced to permit some of the prison- | came to conduct the females to be examined, fini 
favour, permission to become a prisoner with | ers to be destroyed for the safety of the others. | We were led into a turnkeyts room, where a . 
my uncle; but they harshly refused my ap- | I told him that the lives of all had been con- | great number of prisoners had already met he 
piication. How imperious are the necessi- | fided to him, and that it was his duty to save | their death. The judges of the sanguinary 66 
ties of a soul, and what courage do they | them or perish. _ I saw with indignation that | tribunal would not hear us, and we were 
se ; — ie A till me following | I was not heeded. Alas, in what place, and | taken back to our chamber. From that mo- me, 
nesday I did not quitt e Hotel de Ville, to whom, was I speaking of duty and hero- | ment we were haunted by men covered with A. 
ot . ~— dager 5 ; hind ew | 9h ' = the night passed in agonies worse | blood, aud armed with swords and ese ment 
tev, a ed ato een. beste By | than Arges ; aa a . | The intoxication occasioned by the unite weer: 
ouleets wher} tecte cthe 77 UX- 4 seven 0c oc in the morning (Mon- power of wine and carnage was depicted in out d; 
> a in a state of ar-| day,) the turnkey announced Manuel. He | their frightful countenances, and shone !® OA 


= from wre oclock in the afternoon pill | appeared to condemn the cruelties which had | their fiery looks. They related to us, with 
eight in the evening. At length, on Wedne- | been perpetrated, but prevented nothing. | savage delight, the manser in which they ba 
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got rid of the aristocrats, and the terror with | 
which their descriptions inspired us was high- 
ly gratifying to these cannibals. | 

‘In this lorrible situation, Mademoiselle 
Cazotte eagerly entreated to see her father ; 
she evinced so much sensibility, and such 
sublime virtue, that her petition was complied 
with. They led her into the room where he 
was, and almost immediately she was con- 
éucted back to our’s. Some moments after- 
wards, this interesting young creature, hear- 
ing her father, who was going down to meet 
his fate, darted through the guards, and .*.usp- 
ej the unfortunate old man, and it was im- 

ossible to separate her from him. She dis- 

laved the same heroism of which Mademoi- 
selle de Sombreuil had given so rare an ex- 
ample. In imitation of that generous girl, 
Mademoiselle Cazotte succeeded in softening 
the hearts of the murderers, whose fury her 
father was on the point of experiencing ; but, 
alas! she saved the head which was already 
whitened by age, only to see it a few days 
afterwards delivered up to the steel of the 
execution. Horrible assassination, the more 
revolting from being invested with judicial 
torins. 

‘At six o’clock in the evening, collecting 
all my strength of mind, and urged alone 
by the desire of seeing my uncle again, I 
earnestly entreated to be led before the tribu- 
nal of blood, in order to endeavour to quit at 
last a place so fatal, or to terminate an exist- 
ence so insupportable. I was conducted by 
men stained with the blood of the murders 
they had just perpetrated. I advanced through 
sabres and pikes until [ reached the presid- 
ent. This man, who had no appearance of 
humanity but the conformation of his fea- 
tures, was seated beside a table, surrounded 
by fureral torches; his clothes were covered 
with blood, his wild and haggard eyes ap- 
peared greedy for the murder of the unfortu- 
nate beings of whom the influence of crime 
had rendered him the sovereign judge; hatred 
for every virtue appeared seated on his brow. 
This monster, placed upon a throne erected 
by Infamy, said to me:— 

‘“ Tor what reason are you here?” 

*“Ttis not by a warrant that I am detain- 
ed: I voluntarily became a prisoner in order 
to fulfil the duties of gratitude and humani- 
ty. 
*“ Towards whom?” 
‘Tt was to bestowing my attentions on a | 
worthy old man, who is my uncle and m 
benefactor, the friend and the support of the 
unfortunate.” 

se All this does not tell his name.” . 

be It is the Abbé de Chapt de Rastignac. 
_*“You have committed a great piece of 
imprudence.” 

pie No, sir, I request to share his fate.” 

You are free, and you may depart.” 

One of the judges, who had listened to 
me with great attention, said to me:— 

‘No, madam, do not depart; th - 

ied ’ p > e mo 
ment is not favourable. Go up again into | 
your room, and, as soon as you can go with- 











out danger, I will send and inform you.” 


B A man with a short jacket then said to | 
— 


? P ° 
“Do not attend to that: if you wish to 
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go, I will push you through, and you will 
very soon be out.”’ 

‘When individuals were pushed out, it 
was to be slaughtered. I was ignorant, as it 
may well be imagined, of these dreadful for- 
malities. Carried away by a desire of seeing 
my uncle again, I believed this man to be 
my preserver. I accompanied him to the 
fatal passage, where so many honest indivi 
duals had died with glory. Suddenly I felt 
myself seized by the arm that was disengaged, 
and heard a voice exclaim, ** You shall not 
go out.” Strange effect of my blindness! I 
repulsed the humane man who wished to 
save me, aud seconded with all my strength 
the executioner who was dragging me to pu- 
nishment. The struggle lasted for ten mi- 
nutes; at least, it appeared to me as long. 
We had reached the door, and I was about 
to enter the fatal passage which led to de- 
struction; the man who still held me back 
cried out to the other, ** Let go, or I will 
shoot you.” The assassin did not require 
the order to be repeated. The person to 


whom I owe the preservation of my days (if | 


it can be considered an advantage in the me- 
lancholy position in which I find myself) is 
called M. Pochet. Let this man here receive 


the tribute which is due to his humanity, and | 


to the perseverance with which he snatched 
me from the fate that threatened me. 
‘T ascended to my room, accompanied by 


my liberator, who then described to me the | 


danger which I had just avoided. “ Remain 
quiet,” said he to me, “I will go and get 
one of my comrades to accompany us, and 


will furnish myself with an order of the pre- | 


sident, and will save you. I wiil return for 
you at nine o'clock.” I waited for him with 
patience, being still supported by the hope 
of seeing my uncle again. 

‘ My preserver returned at the hour which 
he had mentioned te me, accompanied by 
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his house, and it was there that I learnt the 
dreadful misfortune which will be an eternal 
source of sorrow to me. M. Pochet and his 
wife lavished their attentions upon me; they 
offered me their house for an asylum, telling 
me that I should no longer find in mine what 
I sought there... . My unfortynate uncle had 
been massacred! The pea falls from my 
hand; [ leave it to feeling souls to conceive 
all the horrors of my situation.’ : 

Age, virtues, or talents, were no protec- 
tion during the fiery period of the Revolu- 
tion, and even the Abbé Sicard, who gare 
ears to the deaf and a tongue to the dumb, 
did not escape denunciation ; his only crime 
was that he was a priest—a crime for which 
no merits could atone. The relation of the 
hair-breadth escapes of this amiable man 
graces this volume. During the reign of 
terror, he was denounced, and sent to the 
Abbaye, where, on his arrival with four others, 
three of them were murdered as they stepped 
out ofthe coach. The abbe, after recording 
these atrocities, says,— 

‘Recovered from the stupor into which I 
had been thrown by the massacre of my 
companions, and no longer seeing near me 
the monsters who were glutting their fu 
and their cruelty upon other wi Promnsbhiy 


‘ seized the favourable moment, darted out of 


the coach, and rushed into the presence of 
the committee. ‘Oh! gentlemen,” I em- 
phatically exclaimed, “ preserve an unfortu- 
nate man.’ The commissaries repulsed me. 
‘*Go along,” said they to me; ‘do you 
wish us to get ourselves massacred?” [ 
should have been undone, if one of them had 
not recognised me. ‘ Ah!’ hecried out, *‘it 
is the Abbé Sicard. How do you happen to 
be here, sir? Enter; we will preserve you as 
long as we can.” I entered into the hall of 
the committee, where I should have been in 
safety with my remaining companion who 


one of his comrades, a man as humane as | had escaped, but a woman had seen me en- 


himself. These two worthy individuals gave 
me their arms. The formidabie door open- 
ed. I saw myself covered with swords, with- 
out being able to make a motion,—I saw the 
blood flowing under my footsteps. Alas! 
without doubt, my feet were covered with 
thy blood,.....1 walked over arms.... 
hands... .over those which had been the 
support of the unfortunate, which had so of- 
ten succoured me!,...Oh, God! oh, God! 
give me strength to support the grief which 
lacerates my bosom!....My preservers de- 
manded protection for me, which was granted 
to them; [ was not worthy to receive a death 
so glorious. 

‘ My conductors, thinking I was going to 
sink at the frightful sight which [ had just 
witnessed, made me enter into a coffee-house. 
I entreated M. Pochet to continue his good 


work, and to conduct me to the house of my | 


uncle This excellent man requested me, as 
the only reward which he wished for the ser- 


vice he had rendered me, to permit him to | 
‘sary, “it is well; 1 will deliver it to hi 

; sary, it 13 Well; wi e:iver Kh to Hig 
| whom you mention.” 

! 


pass his house with me, in order that his wife 
might share the happiness which he experi- 
enced in having preserved me. Ah! let my 


relations and my friends assist me to repay last will. t 
the sacred debt which I have contracted to- | thing for tne to leave to my fmends. 
‘en my knees, and offered the sacrifice of my 


wards this worthy man. I follewed him to 
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ter. She hurried to inform the assassins of 
the circumstance. They continued their 
bloody work for several minutes, and I 
thought myself forgotten; but suddenly 
some one knocked rudely at the door, and 
demanded the two prisoners. I deemed my- 
self lost. I pulled out my watch, and pre- 
sented it to one of the commissaries. ‘** You 
will deliver it,” said I to him, “to the first 
deaf and dumb youth who shall come and 
inquire for me.” I was certain that this 
watch would reach its destination. I knew 
the attachment of Massieu; and that to give 
this recommendation was to name him. 

‘The commissary refused the watch. “It 
is not time,” said he, **to take your resolu- 
tion; the danger is not yet sufficiently press- 
ing; I will inform you when it is.” 

‘In the meantime the blows were becom- 
ing louder at the door, and the assassins 
were about to burst it open. I presented 
my watch a second time, with the same 
entreaty. ‘* Now,” said the same commis- 


‘The delivery of my watch was like my 
There no longer remained any 
I - fell 
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life to God. I had scarcely finished my | contending with misfortune; and if any 
prayer, when I arose and embraced my com- uneasiness was, at intervals, painted in his 
panion, saying, “* Let us clasp eac h other; | countenance, it was easy to see that his 
let us die together; the door is going to | country alone was the obj ect of it. Gon- 
epen; the executioners are there; we have | sonné, collected within himself, seemed to 
not five minutes to live.” At length the dead the idea of soiling his mouth by pro- 
door opened. What horrible men rushed | nouncing the names of his murderers; nota 
towards us! What brutality! Their fury | word escaped him respecting his own situa- 
deceived them for some moments. I was in | tion; his only thoughts were for the happi- 
the midst of the commissaries, clothed like | ness of the people. | 
them, perhaps less agitated, and with a more | ment grave, and the next less serious, cited 
tranquil soul. At first they mistook ; but a | for us a number of humorous verses with 
prisoner who had escaped, and whom the | which his memory was adorned, and some- 
press of this dreadful horde had hurried into | times gave us the enjoy ment of listening to 
the hall, was recognised. We were at length | the last accents of that sublime eloquence 
discovered, and two men, with pikes, cried | which was already lost to the universe, since 
out, ** Behold those two b—— whom we are | the barbarians had prevented him from spe ak- 
seeking.” Imme: a one of them seized | ing. There was a certain divine expression 
my fellow-prisoner by the hair of the head ; in the eyes of Valazé; a calm smile of se re- 
the other struck | nike into his bosom, and | nity hovered over his lips; he indeed ap- 
stretched him d ad at my feet. His b lood | peared to taste the sweets of his glorious 
flowed in a stream through the hall, and | death. I could not help saying to him, 
mine was about to mingle with it. The | “ Valazé, how happy you are at the idea of 
pike was already raised; when a man, whose | so audinias a death, and how grieved you 
name will ever be ‘ae ir to me, informed by | would be, hi id they not c ondemned you |’ 

his children that massacres were going on at | On the final day, b efore he departed for the 
the Abbaye, and that mention had been made ‘tribunal, he turned back to give me a pair 
of the Abbé Sicard, burried thither, broke | of scissors which he had about him, and said, 

through the throng, and, throwing himself! “It is a d: ngerous weapon ; they fear lest 
between the pike and me, displayed his | we should make an attempt > per ourselves.” 
breast, and exclaimed to the monster who | The iron y, W orthy of Socrates, with which he 
was going to stab me, ** Behold the “tia | pronoune nad these words, proc he iced on me an 
through which you must pass before you | effect which I could not then account for ; 
reach him; it is the Abbé Sicard, one of the | but when I learned that this modern Cato 
most benevolent of men, the most usefulto | had stabbed himself wiih a poniard, which 
his country, the fi:ther of the deaf and dumb: | he had concealed under his cloak, I was not 


you must pass through my body to reach | surprised, and imagined I had foreseen it; | 


>?» 


him.’ |! he had conce al (| thi is poniard from the ir re- 
The individual who thus interposed to save | searches, for the persons of all were exa- 
the virtuous abbeé was a watchmaker, of the | mined like the meanest criminal, before as- 
name of Monnot; happily, the Abbé Sicard | cending the scaffold. Vergniaux threw away 
was afterwards liberated. |Beaumarchais, | some . ison which he had preserved, and 
the author of the Marriage of Figaro and | pre ferred to die along with his colleagues. 
the Barber of Seville, was also impri-! ‘The two brothers, Fonfréde and Ducos, 
soned during this awful period. Among | formed a detached group in this gloomy pic- 
the persons in the prison with him were | ture, as if to inspire a more lis ely and a 
Vergniaux, Gi nsonne, Brissot, Ducos, l’on- | more tender interest. Their youth, their 
grede, Valazé, Duchatel, and others, all of | friendship, the gaiety of Ducos, unclouded 
whom were ccdiala and suffered. One ‘even in his last moments, the graces both of 
of them, Lasouree, on being sentenced, | his mind and figure, increased the detesta- 
quoted a saying vd one of the ancients, “I | tion of the crowd at the fury of their ene- 
die at a mome hen the people have lost 
their reason; you will die the day they | 
shall have recovered it.” oe 


brother, and had surrendered himself to par- 
|take his fate. They frequently embraced 
All these powerful champions, who | each other, and seemed to acquire fresh 
united among themselves alone almost all | strength in their caresses. They were about to 
the eloquence of the nation, were dragged leave all that can render life dear, an im- 
into the arena; chained down in every linb, | mense fortune, and beloved wives and chil- 
restrained from making use of their strength. ' dren, and yet they did not cast their looks 
Vergniaux alone let ore spark of his talent | backwards, but kept them firmly fixed on 
escape with that tlexibi ity of organ which | their country and on liberty. ‘ 
forces its way to every heart; all eyes wept, az Once only, Fonfréde took me aside, 


ae a ee ee 





V ergniaux at one mo- | si 
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braced, and resumed all their strength. Fon. 
fréde dried up his flowing tears; his bro. 
ther restrained his, which were ready to 
flow; and they both, once more, became 
trre Romans. This scene passed about 
twenty-four hours before their execution, 

‘ They were condemned to death on 9 
night of the 30th of October (old style), 
about eleven o’clock. They all received Gi 
ame sentence; we had - vain hoped that 
Fonfréde and Ducos might be saved, and 
they themselves probably entertained some 
hopes. They did not forget to give us the 
sient ‘al which the »y had promised, This wag 
a patriotic song which they simultaneously 
broke out into, and all their voices were 
mingled in a last hymn to liberty ; they pa- 
rodied the song of the Marseillais : — 

‘« Contre nous de la tyrannie 

Le couteau sanglant est levé,”’ &e. 

‘All this dreadful night resounded with 
their songs, which they only interrupted to 
speak of their country, and to listen to an oe- 
casional sally of Ducos’s, 

‘This was the first time that so many ex- 
traordinary men had been massacred in a 
body. Youth, beauty, genius, virtue, talents, 


| every thing that was interesting 1N man, was 


cut off by a single stroke; if cannibals had 
been their judges, 3, they would not have com- 
mitted such a horror, Our minds were so 
exalted by their courage, that it was not for 
a considerable time after the blow was struck 
that we began to feel its effects.’ 
The fate of Madame Roland is well known; 
some particulars of her, by a person who had 
an opportunity of f observing her conduct, ean- 
not fail of being interesting; it is from the 
narrat ive of Riouffe:— 
‘ At the side of the Concierge rie, to which 
I was now removed, was the prison of the 
women, se parated nae ‘ee of the men by 
an iron grating. The men communicated 


with them thro ugh this barrier, and through 
' the two windows of the ground-floor, whieli 


mies. Ducos had sacrificed himself for his | 


op ened upon the court of their prison. It 
was there that I saw an innumerable crowd 
of victims, of all ages and conditions, heaped 
up together. The blood of the 22d was still 
smoking, when the wife of Roland arrived. 
She maintained the most perfect calmness, 

though well aware of the fate which awaited 


i her. Without being in the flower of age, 


she was still full of ch: ims, extremely tall, 
aud of an elegant figure, with a most intelli- 
cent countenance: but her su! fferings and 
long confinement had left traces of melar- 
choly upon her features, and had cooled 
down her natural v ivacity. Something mort 


than is usually found in the eyes of women 


' black eyes. 


V grew pale, and forced from the tri- j.a} part from h is brether, and indul Iged in a! 
t inal the decree which sealed the e glory of torrent of tears at the recollection of those | 
Hs proscribed and the infan \ of the pro- | Dames, wich almost break the most sto- 
scribers. | ical hearts,—the names of his wife and of his 
‘They Were all calm and unostentatious, | children. His brother perceived him: 


and not one of them a!lowed himself to be | “ Whatails you?” said he to him....Fon- 
deceived with hope. Their souls were ele- | fréde, ashamed at being seen weeping, 
vated to such a height, that it was impossible | checked his tears: “It’s nothing; it is he 
to address to t! rd the common- -place ex- | who speaks to me. o. ...lle thus threw up- 
pression of ordinary consolation. rissot, lon me the blame of what he believed a 
serious and thouchtful, had the air of a sage ' shameful weakness. 


was painted in her large, soft, and expressivé 
She frequently expressed het 
sensations at the grating, with all the freedom 
and intrepidity of a great man. This repul 
lican language coming from the lips of 2 

lovely French woman, whose scaffold w4 
preparing, was one of the miracles of the 
Revolution to which we were not yet accus 

tomed. We all stood listening to her in? 
sort of dumb admiration. Her conversation 
was serious, without being cold. She & 


| pressed herself with a purity and melody of 


They once more cm-! 


accent, which gave to her language the char 
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of the most delightful music. She spoke of 
the deputies who had just perished with the 
utmost respect, but without any effeminate 
ity, and even rather reproached them for 
not having taken stronger measures. She 
most commonly spoke of them by the name 
of our friends. She frequently sent for Cla- 
vitre, to converse seriously with him. Upon 
other occasions her sex would resume its 
ower, and she was observed to weep at the 
recollection of her daughter and husband. 
This mixture of natural tenderness and of 
strength rendered her more interesting. Her 
servant woman said to me one day, “‘ When 
in your presence, she collects all her strength; 
but when in her own apartment, she some- 
times remains for three hours resting on her 
window, and bathed in tears. The day on 
which she was summoned before her judges, 
we saw her depart with her ordinary firm- 
ness; but on her return, her eyes were moist 
with tears.”” She had been treated with such 
cruelty, even to the point of insulting her 
honour, that she could not suppress her tears, 
even while she was expressing her indigna- 
tion. A mercenary pedant had barbarously 
insulted this fernale, so celebrated for her 
talents, and who, at the bar of the National 
Convention, had compelled her enemies, by 
the graces of her eloquence, to be silent and 
to admire her. She remained eight days at 
the Conciergerie, and her mildness of cha- 
racter had already endeared her to all the 
prisoners, who wept sincerely over her fate. 


. 4 
‘The day on which she was condemned, 


she had dressed herself in white, and with 
unusual, care. Her long black tresses fell 
down in folds as far as her waist. She would 
have softened the most ferocious heart, but 
these monsters had none. Besides, she made 
no efforts to do so; she had merely chosen 
this dress as a symbol of the purity of her 
soul. After her condemnation, she crossed 
back into the ward-room with the quick step 
of a satisfied mind, and made us 3 sign that 
she was condemned to death. Being joined 
in the same sentence with a man whose cou- 
rage was not equal to her’s, she succeeded in 
Inspiring him with firmness, by such charm- 
ing and unaffected gaiety, that she frequently 
forced us, melancholy as we were, to smile. 

‘Upon arriving at the public square, where 
she was to undergo her sentence, she saluted 
the statue of Liberty, and pronounced these 
memorable words, ‘* Oh Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!”’ 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


The Philomathic Journal and Literary Re- 
view. No. VII. 
Tue seventh number of the Philomathic 
Journal contains numerous original articles 
of considerable merit, and more than the 
usual portion of reviews, written in a liberal, 
honest, and impartial spirit. We subjoin an 
extract, from a discussion at the Ph#omathic 
Institution, on the question, whether fairs and 
similar amusements are injurious to the mo- 
rals of the lower orders? There were of course 
two sides to this question, and each had its 
advocates. Despising the cant by which fairs 
are put down, we are ready to enter the lists 





ah 


The following are the arguments of the ad- 
vocates of fairs, at the Philomathic Institu- 
tion :— ' 

‘What are the mighty reasons urged 
against the continuance of fairs? First, 
those who frequent them sometimes get in- 
toxicated. Really, it might be supposed 
that intoxication was unknown, except when 
fairs induced men to depart from sobriety. 
Is there no intoxication at any other times, 
or in any other places? Is a drunken man 
so rare a spectacle, that we must go to a fair 
tosce one’ Are the streets of the metropo- 
lis quite free from such persons, when there 
are no fairs; that is, during the greater part 
of the year? On the contrary, are not in- 
stances of the most brutal intoxication fre- 
quent even on the sabbath-day, when fairs are 
never held?) Men will occasionally degrade 
themselves by excessive drinking whether 
fairs exist or not; and, to abolish them on 


the orderly the amusement of a fair, because 
persons of a different character are brutal 
and disorderly at fairs and all other places,— 
is at once revolting to reason and repugnant 
to justice. 


Alas! such are to be 
The the- 


found also at fairs. 
met with in all places of resort. 


not exempt from their presence ; the public 


such characters infest them?’ If fairs are to 
be suppressed on this account; then, to make 


amusement be shut up,—the temples of pub- 
lic worship must be closed, especially of an 
evening,—even the streets themselves must 
be vacated by the respectable part of so- 
ciety, and every house declared to be under 
a strict blockade. 

‘ But fairs are attended by pick-pockets.— 


tion—a procession of charity-children round 
the boundaries of a parish—a review--a pro- 
clamation of peace—an election—a public 
funeral—-an auction—the ascent of a balloon 
—a rowing-match—an illumination—a ship- 
launch ; in fact, wherever great numbers of 
persons are collected, pickpockets will na- 
turally resort. But whatthen? are we to 
forbid persons assembling for a laudable or 


among them? If so, let us at least be con- 
sistent. Let it not be permitted to men to 
assetnble for any purpose, social, commer- 
cial, political, or religious. Let the Bank, 
the Exchange, the courts of law, be closed ; 
for those who live by plunder frequent them 
all. 

‘But upon what authority did the oppo- 
nents of fairs represent murder as of frequent 
occurrence at those places? From the man- 
ner in which it was spoken of, one would 
suppose that it was as common as cakes and 
ale. If so, we may expect, after next Bar- 
tholomew Fair, to see in the London Gazette 
a regular list of the killed, wounded, and 
missing. But where are the instances? 





and break a lance with their stoutest opponcnt. ' Strange, if they are so numerous, that we 


this account,—to forbid to the decent and | 


‘Females of improper character are to be | 
}atres abound with them; the churches are | 
streets are crowded with them: .and are we . 


to be told, that it is an objection to fairs that | 


the reformation complete, must ad! places of | 


True! so is a concert—a public lecture—a | 
horse-race—a lord mayor's show—an execu- | 


innocent object, because thieves may intrude | 


could not be favoured with the mention of 
one! That murder generally, or even fre- 
quently, is committed at fairs, we boldly 
deny; and, although it were presumptuovs 
to affirm that no instance of it is to be found, 
we yet feel considerable confidence in chal- 
lenging the recollection of our opponents to 
produce one. Of the terror that pervades 
our streets during the continuance of a fair 
in the vicinity of London, we, though inha- 
bitants of the metropolis, must profess our- 
selves utterly ignorant. We walk the streets 
at such times as freely, and with as great a 
sense of security, as at any other. 

‘Of the shows exhibited at fairs, one has 
been admitted to be in itself unobjectionable : 
our opponents have been kind enough to al; 
_ low us to take a peep at the wild beasts. The 
tigers, the wolves, and the hyenas, are, it 
| seems, very harmless company ; but then we 
| ought not to go to a fair to visitthem, be- 
Cause we may see them with much more mo- 
ral safety at Exeter "Change. Now, it is 
pretty clear that it is only the inhabitant of 
London, or its neighbourhood, that has this 
opportunity. Unless the country labourer 
gratify his curiosity when these animals are 
brought almost to his door at the village fair, 
he is not likely to gratify it at all; for it 
would be scarcely worth while for a labour- 
ing man in Cornwall or Northumberland to 
' make a journey to London merely for the 
purpose of visiting Exeter ‘Change. But 
there is another reason which may induce a 
poor Londoner to prefer the fair to the 
|’Change. The beasts, when abroad, are less 
fastidious as to their campany than when at 
home. When they are making their pro- 
gress through the provinces, he who has 
; much curiosity and little money may enjoy 
' the same pleasure for sixpence, which, when 
_the illustrious animals are settled at their 
| head-quarters in the Strand, would cost about 
"seven times that sum. This is surely a con- 
sideration to him who has to support a wife 
and family upon three shillings and sixpence 
per diem. We is naturally unwilling to pay 

the total returns of one day's labour, however 
/ anxious he may be to ‘* see the lions ;” and 
who shall blame him ? 

‘The rest of the amusements of a fair have 
been condemned in toto. They consist 
‘principally, it is said, in ‘* buffoonery of the 

lowest description.”” We cannot, indeed, 
' say much in favour of the histrionic powers 
of the itinerant Thespians who exhibit at 
i these places. But is low butfoonery peculi- 
arly the delight of the lower orders? Do 

their betters exhibit a more correct taste in 
| their amusements? Have not the audiences 
'of our metropolitan theatres long been con- 
| tent to be pleased with precisely the same 
| kind of low buftoonery a month or six weeks 
‘after Christmas in every year? Are there 
any symptoms of the taste of these persons 
improving? Is it, or is it not true, that in 
an establishment that has been pompously 
denominated “the national theatre,” a 
French buffoon has been retained to delight 
those (certainly not of the lowest class) who 
pay seven shillings each for admission into 
the boxes,—first, by performing with esto- 
| nishing accuracy all the evolutions of that 
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wooden hero, Mr. Punch, and subsequently | afford to the poor no amusements at all ; and 


Ly sowing how '-carly a rational creature Caf 


such) can imitate that respectable animal, 
an ape; and all this for the very moderate 
remuneration of @ Aundred and fifty pounds 
jer week? If this be true, let the middle 
and the higher classes look at home, instead 
of reprolating the low buffoonery which 
pleases their inferiors at a country fair. 

‘ The tricks of the juggler have been sup- 
posed by our opponents to afford excellent 
mustruction for pickpockets, and fairs have 
in consequence been deemed the best schools 
to which students in that art can resort. It 


the time seems fast approaching when their 
opinions will be pretty generally received. 
. *. 1 > . . J . 
Labour is to be the unmitigated portion of 
the poor man,—nothing but labour. Indus- 


try he is to exhibit, but it is no¢ to be cheerful 


of feeling of every kind. 


industry. Ilis station in life, which con- 
demns him to subsist by the labour of his 
hands, is also to doom him to dwell in the 
cave of Trophonius. He must divest himself 
Whatever his pri- 


vations, he is not to complain,—whatever his 


is worth observing, that this is the only ob- | 
jection which has been taken to any of the! 


exhibitions of a fair on moral grounds ; and 
it is quite impossible to supppose that this 
was seriously intended. No, no!—thieves 
do not resort for instruction to Mr. Gyngell 
or Mr. Ingleby. 
are very different persons. 


exertions, he is not to enjoy. If he is hun- 
gry, he is to be whipped. If he is merry, he 
is to be sent to amuse himself at the tread- 
mill, that notable engine devised by the Au- 
manity of prison reformers for his recreation. 
Whether he stay at home or go abroad, it is 
difficult for him to keep clear of the Vagrant 


‘Act: and, as to amusement, that is a thing 


The juggler’s spectators | 
They are, for the | 


most part, not very wise, but very honest , 
people, who seck only to gratify that love of | 
the wonderful, which seems inherent in hu- 


ian nature.’ 
* * * * + 
‘But the opponents of fairs will not con- 
fine the poor entirely to the ‘* feast of rea- 
son.”’ They will allow them certain bodily 
exercises. They have no great objection to a 


which he is not even to think of. It is not 
quite clear, indeed, that he has a right to 
take a walk without asking leave. 

‘On the Continent, the poor have their 
seasons of enjoyment; and the village green 
is frequently the scene of festivity and mirth : 
but. in this country, it seems that no such 


thing is to be permitted ;—a smile is to be 


petty larceny, and a horse-laugh, felony 
without benefit of clergy. It was not so of 


‘old in “ merry England.” The Christmas 


game at cricket, a match of wrestling or row- | 


ing, pitching the bar, and so forth. 


‘ It is impossible here not to advert to one | 


advantage of fairs and similar amusements ; 
an advantage which they alone possess. 
They are amusements not only for men, but 
for women and children; and the poor man 


merry-makings, the May sports, the sheep- 


'shearings. the harvest homes, and al!l the 


other periodical returns of festivity, spread 
contentment and joy over the face of the 
country. These seasons were red-letter-days 
in the poor man’s ¢ vendar, and inspired 


‘him with a feeling, that those above him 


may enjoy them in the company of bis wite | 


and family. Nov, the athletic sports whieh 


have been mentioned may not be amiss for | 


the male sex: but wherein do they furnish 
any amusement for the other! 


Are females 


to become cricketters and fives-players? Are | 
females to contend in throwing the iron bar, | 
to wrestle for a new hat, to row fora coat | 
and badge, or to enter the lists at single- | 
stick, the first broken head to decide the’ 


bout? But, after all, where is the superior 
morality of such amusement / 
epness never heard of at a match of cricket, 
or wrestling, or rowing / 

‘It is not here quite irrelevant to ask, why 
all this care for the 
Would it not be well to devote some small 
portion of it to the regulation of the amuse- 
ments of the nch’ Do they want no refor- 
mation / 
the magnificent gaming-houses which adorn 
and disgrace the metropolis? What of that 
marvellously moral amusement the Italian 
Opera ? 
mission within its immaculate walls’ Or, 
passing from the audience to the stage, is 
every thing there perfectly unobjectionable ? 
The style of dancing. for instance. What 


What do our opponents think of 


Was drunk- | 


morals of the poor ? | 


Why interfere at all! 
Do no tainted characters gain ad- | 


have they to say to the morality of a mas-. 
querade?) What, to Sunday concerts, and | 


Sunday at homes? Why will they confine 
their meritorious exertions to the poor? As 
far as morality is concerned, the mech have at 
least as much occasion for charity. 

‘There are, indeed, persons who would 


cared for his happiness. He respeeted him- 
self the more because he was cared for by his 
superiors ; and was not only more happy, 
but more honest. What have we gained by 
consigning the poor to perpetual sadness ? 
—a discontented and repining population, 
instead of a cheerful and happy one. Is the 
change worth the trouble which it has cost to 
make it ? 

‘But by what title is it, that one class of 
society presume to forbid all amusement to 
another / 
with the rich to be as happy as they can? Is 
he who has little, to be restrained, by those 
who abound, from enjoying, in his own way, 
the small portion which he possesses of the 
rood things of this lite? Is enjoyment to be 
forbidden to laborious industry, aad allowed 
only to opulent idleness? But you will 
sive the Jabourer other amusements. It is 
notin your power } You may command him 
to be amused, but you cannot be obeved. 
Will you admit his 
interference with your amusements? Will 


you give up C‘atalani and Pasta, because he | 


admires them not! No! surely. Let din, 
then, continue to follow his own amusements, 
and you adhere to yours; but do not exer- 
cise an impertinent and vexatious interfe- 
rence, which you would refuse to submit to. 
To suppress the public amusements of all 
classes, might be unwise, but would not be 
unfair. To prohibit those of one class only 
is monstrous. Shall the rich man lounge at 
an oy era, and the poor man be denied per- 


Have not the poor an equal right | 


mission to laugh at a fair?, Where is the 
fairness, where the justice, where the chanity, 
where the common sense, where the common 
decency of this ?’ 
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A Legacy for Young Lads. By the late 

Mrs. Barsaucp. 12mo. London, 1825, 

Longman and Co. 

Tue literary character of Mrs.* Barbauld 
stands too high to be affected by the pos. 
thumous publication of a work whi h she 
might deem not prepared, or even unfit for 
the press. She was aclever and an amiable 
woman, who did much good to society, and 
she will rank high among the able writers, 
not of this age only, but of all time ; her whoie 
life was directed to useful objects, and the 
moral lessons she taught in all her works, 
cannot be too strongly inculcated. The mis- 
cellaneous pieces in the volume before us, 
which have been collected from the papers 
of Mrs. Barbauld, are principally intended 
for the more youthful classes of society ; and 
though many of them are of a playful cha- 
racter, yet a great object of all this author's 
Writings,— instruction, is not overlooked. One 
of the best articles in the volume is an Essay 
on the Uses of History, and from this, we 
make the only extract we shali quote. Mrs, 
Barbauld assures us that the study of histo 
fosters patriotism, and she thus illustrates 
it :— 

‘What is a man’s country? To the unlet- 
tered peasant who has never left his native 
village, that village is his country, and con- 
sequently all of it he can love. The man 
who mixes in the world, and has a large ac- 
qnaintance with the characters existing along 
with himself upon the stage of it, has a wider 
range. Ihis idea of a country extends to its 
civil polity, its military triumphs, the elo- 
quence of its courts, and the splendour of its 
capital. <All the great and good characters 
‘he is acquainted with swell his idea of its 
| Importance, and endear to him the society 
| of which*he isa member. But how wonder- 
| fully does this idea expand, and how majes- 
_ tic a form does it put on, when History con- 
' ducts our retrospective view through past 

ages! Ifow much more has the man to love, 
_ how much more to interest him in his coun- 
try, in whom her image is identified with 
the virtues of an Alfred, with the exploits of 
the Henries and Edwards, with the fame 
_and fortunes of the Sidneys and Hampdens, 
the Lockes and Miltons who have illustrated 
her annals! Like a man of noble birth who 
walks up and down in a long gallery of por- 
traits, and is able to say, ‘ This my proge- 
| nitor was admiral in such a fight; that my 
great-uncle was general in such an engage- 
ment; he onthe right hand held the seals 
in such a reign; that lady in so singulara 
| costume was a celebrated beauty two hun- 
| dred years ago ; this little man in the black 
| cap and peaked beard was one of the lumi- 
| 
| 





naries of his age, and suffered for his reli- 
gion ;"—he learns to value himself upon his 
| ancestry, and to feel interested for the ho- 
| nour and prosperity of a whole line of de- 
' 





scendants. Could a Swiss, think you, be so 
good a patriot who had never heard of the 
name of Willem Tell? or the Hollande, 
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who should be unacquainted with the glo- 
rious struggles which freed his nation from 
the tyranny of the Duke of Alva? 

‘The Englishman conversant in history 
has been long acquainted with his country 
He knew her in the infancy of her greatness ; 


has seen her, perhaps, in the wattled huts ' 
‘ and slender canoes in which Cwsar discover- 


ed her: he has watched her rising fortunes, 
has trembled at her dangers, rejoiced at her 
deliverances, and shared with honest pride 
triumphs that were celebrated ages before he 
was born. We has traced her gradual im- 
provement through many a dark and turbu- 
lent period, many a storm of civil warfare, 
to the fair reign of her liberty and law, to 
the fulness of her prosperity and the ampli- 
tude of her fume. 

‘Or should our patriot have his lot cast in 
some age and country which has declined 
from this high station of pre-eminence ; 
should he observe the gathering glooms of 
superstition and ignorance, ready to close 
again over the bright horizon: should liberty 
lie prostrate at the feet of a despot, aud 
the golden stream of ccmmerce, di- 
verted into other channels, leave  no- 
thing but beggary and wretchedness around 
him;—even then, in these ebbing fortunes of 
his country, Ifistory, like a faithful meter 
would tell him how high the tide had once 
risen; he would not tread unconsciously the 
ground where the muses and the arts had 
once resided, like the goat that stupidly 
browses upon the fane of Minerva. Even 
the name of his country will be dear and 
venerable to him. Ile will muse over her 
fallen greatness, sit down under the shade of 
her never-dying laurels, build his little cot- 
tage amidst the ruins of her towers and tem- 
ples, and contemplat: with tenderness and 
respect the decaying age of his once illus- 
trious parent.” 
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JANUS. , 
(Concluded from p 4). 

NotwitHstanpiNG that we were not spar- 
ing in our quotations, last week, from this 
publication, we now return to it, according to 
our promise, and, unless we greatly mistake, 
to the satisfaction of our readers. Some of 
the articles, we confess, are not altogether of 
the stamp one would expect in a volume of 
this kind, being not of that class which comes 
under the head of light-reading ; but there 
are sufficient of the latter description to re- 
commend the book to those who seek chiefly 
oramusement; and from some of the spe- 
eimens we gave. it will have been seen that 
they are not deficient either in liveliness or 
onginality : as to the more serious papers, 
they are far from being without interest, al- 
though one or two are of rather too metaphy- 
Sical a cast. Yet it ought to be considered 
that the editor had to consult the tastes of 
Scotch as well as English readers. . The 
hints concerning the universities contain 
Some good remarks touching academic resi- 

nce, and the manner of rendering the pro- 
€ssorships more useful than they are at pre- 
sent. We cannot charge the writer with il- 
liberality towards these bodies, although he 
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rather say that a much greater reform must | 


| take place before these institutions can be- | 


come what they ought to be. The spirit of | 
the age requires something more than mere | 
scholastic learning, and classical or ma- | 
thematic attainments; and a regard for | 
morality alsodemands, that laxity of conduct | 
should not be so conveniently winked at. | 

The paper on the Rise and Decline of | 
Nations, and some others of a similar kind, | 
have considerable merit, even if they do not | 
present us with any striking originality. 
Among the narratives, the Saturday Night in 
the Manse, and Daniel Cathie, Tobacconist, 
are the best; they are indeed but mere, 
sketches, yet vigorously drawn and _ richly 
coloured, with a great deal of raciness and of 
quiet humour. We do not profess to know 
who they are by ; but they are not unworthy 
the pen of Galt. The following is the por- 
trait of the Tobacconist :— 

* DANIEL CATHIE, TOBACCONIST. 

‘ Daniel Cathie was a reputable dealer in 
snuff, tobacco, and candles, in a considerable 
market-town in Scotland. Ilis shop had, 
externally, something neat and enticing about 
it. In the centre of one window glowed a 
transparency of a ferocious-looking Celt, bon- 
netted, plaided, and kilted, with his un- 
sheathed claymore in one hand, and his 
ram’s-horn mull in the other; intended, no 
doubt, to emblem to the spectator, that from 
thence he recruited his animal spirits, draw- 
ing courage from the titillation ofevery pinch. 
Around him were tastefully distributed jars 
of different dimensions, bearing each the ap- 
propriate title of the various compounds 
within, from Maccuba and Lundy Foot, 
down to Beggar's Brown and Irish Black- 
guard. In the other, one half was allotted 
to tobacco-pipes of all dimensions, tastefully 
arranged, so ss to form a variety of figures, 
such as crosses, triangles, and squares; de- 
corated, at intervals, with rolls of twist, ser- 
pentinings of pigtail, and monticuli of shag. 
The upper half displayed candles, distributed 
with equal exhibition of taste, from the prime 
four in the pound down to the halfpenny dip; 
some of a snowy whiteness, and others of an 
aged and delicate yellow tinge ; ent cing to the 
eves of experienced housewives and specta- 
cled cognoscenti. Over the door rode a 
swarthy son of Congo, with broad nostrils, 





and eyes whose whites were fearfully dilated, 
—astride on a tobacco hogshead,—his woolly 
head bound with a coronal of feathers,—a | 
quiver peeping over his shoulder, and a pipe | 
in his cheeks, blown up for the eternity of | 
his wooden existence, in the puffy ecstacy of 
inhalation. 

‘ Daniel himself, the autocrat of this do- | 
micile, was a little squat fellow, five feet and 
upwards, of a rosy complexion, with broad 
shoulders, and no inconsiderable rotundity of | 
paunch. His eye was quick and sparkling, 
with somethi «3 of an archness in its twinkle, 
as if he loved a joke occasionally, yet could 
wink at any one who presumed too far in 
tampering with his shrewdness. His fore- | 
head was bald, as well as no small portion of | 
either temple; and the black curls, which | 
projected above his ears, gave to his face the | 


{ 


sidered a wholesome maxim. 
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which was scantily relieved by a light-blue 
spotted handkerchief, loosely tied around a 
rather apoplectic neck. 

‘ His dress was commonly a bottle-green 
jacket, single-breasted, and square in the 
tails; a striped cotton waistcoat; velveteen 
breeches, and light-blue ridge-and-furrow 
worsted stockings. A watch-chain, of a 
broad steel pattern, hung glittering before 
him, at which depended a small gold seal, 
a white almond-shaped shell, and a perforated 
(Queen Anne’s sixpence. Over all this lower 
display, suppose that yoa fasten a clean, 
glossy linen apron, and you have his entire 
portrait and appearance. 

‘From very small beginnings, he bad 
risen, by careful industry, to a respectable 
place in society, and was now the landlord of 
the property he had for many years only 
rented. Daniel was a man of the world, 
and considered, perhaps not wrongly, that, 
in society, wealth stamped value upon worth, 
which otherwise was often little better than 
useless bullion ; and that the voice of virtue, 
unless sustained by its able assistance, was 
little better than sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal. 

‘All men have a ruling passion; some 
more, and others less praiseworthy. Daniel's 
was that of adding guinea to guinea. For 
this end he was up early and lay down late ; 
toiled all day ‘in the eye of Phebus,” (his 
shop was on the sunny side of the street,) 
and was, at all times, to be found at the head 
of his concerns. This was Daniel’s way of 
getting rich; and it was not the least sure 
one: others might sound as well in theory, 
but this answered to his satisfaction in prac- 
tice. 

‘Daniel had inherited nothing from his 
parents. His mother was widowed while 
he was yet in the fourth year of his age ; and 
she had endeavoured, by a thousand honest 
shifts, to feed, clothe, and give him a tolera- 
ble education. At the age of fourteen he 
entered into the great arena of the world, as 
apprentice to a tallow-chandler; and passed 
five long years beside the melting-tub and 
the dipping-frame, to his own improvement, 
and his master’s satisfaction, who always pro- 
phesied that his industry would make him 
something. Talents, in any degree, he never 
could be said strictly to have exhibited ; but 
he had early shown, what are of surer ser- 
vice to temporal advancement, industry, 
sobriety, and a patient temper. From his 
small allowance of board wages, something, 
even then, was contrived to be laid aside. 
‘‘ A pina day ’s a groat a-year,” Daniel con- 
He was at 
length promoted to the degree of journey- 
man, and weekly spared from back and 
stomach to the increase of his treasury. 

‘He now consulted with his old mother 


on his plans in life; and the result of their 
deliberations was the taking a small chea 


shop, and the appearance of Daniel Cathie, 
as tobacconist and tallow-chandler, on his 
own footing. 

‘ Matters prospered, and he got on by 
slow but steady paces. Business began to 
extend its circle around him, and his cus- 


has pointed owt some defects; but should | appearance of more than its actual breadth, tomers became more respectable and genteel. 
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Old Mysie saw the prosperity of her son be- 
fore she died. She had continued his house- 
keeper from the time of his commencing bu- 
siness; and he had always behaved towards 
her with the utmost filial respect. He parted 
from her, therefore, with sincere regret; but 
it was the will of Heaven, and he repined 
not at its decrees. 

‘In a short time, Daniel opened accounts 
with his banker. His establishment became 
more extensive ; and, after the lapse of a 


few, not unimproved, years, he took his place | 


in the first rank of the merchants of a popu- | 
| seeking in their testimony that assurance of 


lous burgh. 

‘ Daniel now had discoveries made to him 
of many relatives, among people, who, be- 
fore, had never thought of counting kin with 
him. This staggered him a little at first; 


but, as he held these matters lightly, he used | 


jocularly to observe,—* Yes, yes, we are all 
descended from Adam.” 

‘His lengthening purse, and respectable 
character, pointed him out as a fit candidate 
for city honours, and the town-council 
pitched pon him as an eligible person to 
grace their board. Thus was a new field 
opened for him. Ilis reasoning powers were 
oublicly called into play; and he had, what 
he had never before been accustomed to, 
luxurious eating and drinking, and both 
without being obliged to put his hand into 
his breeches-pocket.’ 

For the courtship of this warm—no! warm- 
hearted—trader with Mrs. Bouncer aad Miss 
Jenny Drybones, we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. 

We give the following article on Napoleon 
entire, both as it is short and from the inte- 
rest of the subject. We hardly know whe- 
ther the ex-emperor's philosophizings at St. 
Helena have added much to the lustre of his 
character, whatever they may have done to 
its singularity. 

* NAPOLEON. 

‘Among minds of that high order which, 
by their native greatness of power, whatever 
other condemnation may rest upon them, 
acquire a natural, and it must be said, a just 
ascendency in human affairs, we find an ex- 
ample of the various combination of seem- 
ingly adverse endowments in one of which 
we ourselves have witnessed both the glory 
and the fall. Ile, who, but a few years ayo, 
was master of a power before which Europe 
trembled, and who, by his own remarkable 
character, and by the singular influence 
which his genius and the state of the times 
concurred to give him over the affairs of the 
world, will always be one of the most con- 
spicuous names in its history—has perplexed 
the judgments of men by the seeming incon- 
sistencies of his character. 
the most gigantic grasp, he united a quality 


of mind which seems quite at variance with | 


it,—an anxious and even petty solicitude for 
the mere opinions of men. They are incon- 
sistent, for they arise and are fostered in 
modes directly opposite. Ambition is nou- 
rished by that feeling out of which it grows, 
the consciousness of personal power. That 
consciousness, turning the mind to rest upon 
itself, should seem naturally to induce an 
indifference to the mere opinion of others ; 


and in the consistent greatness of superior 
minds, we have often occasion to observe 
that such is the process of nature. But in 
this instance it was otherwise; and that 
might before which mankind were awed and 
astonished, trembled in its turn before the 
breath of their opinion: a phenomenon sin- 
gular, but not inexplicable, when we reflect 





To ambition of 


that the consciousness of powers of one order 


| still leaves the mind open to that suspicion of 
| its own accomplishment in other respects, 


which is the natural source of anxiety for the 
favourable judgment of others, -—~the mind 


its sufficiency wh.h it finds not in itself, and 
dreading, in their censure, the contirmaticn 
of its own unfavourable self-judgment. It is 
true, that such an anxiety in a mind of su- 
perior power, however it may be explicable 
/In nature, always appears to us unpardona- 
ble, as a littleness disparaging to that great- 
ness of character which oterwise we are 
willing to allow; and our imagination, which 
always loves and desir.s to rest in the con- 
| templation of greatness, is offended with the 
| degrading fault, which throws it down from 
| Its pride of place, and compels the mind, 
| 

| 





reduced to the soberness of truth, to relin- 

quish its hasty belief of an idcal grandeur in 
| its object, and to acknowledge in him, who 
| seemed already a hero, the weak humanity 
of our common nature. 

‘An apparent inconsistency, still more 
striking than this union of ambition with 
what must be called vanity, was the combi- 
nation of the love of glory with the indiffer- 
ence even for the scorn of men. For if we 
were to read one part of the story of Napo- 





among those, who, that they might leave a 
name sounding through the earth, have been 


human happiness, and have set whatever 
else was offered to their own enjoyment, as a 
slight stake on the throw. Yet in those mo- 
ments of critical emergency, on which the 
opinion of men turns in judging the claims 
that are made to their admiration of personal 
greatness, when the question comes, how 
much the candidate for glory is willing to 
offer up for it, in those great trials of personal 
greatness, it must be said that Napoleon dis- 
appointed their expectation. For the com- 
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over the plains of the unconquerable North, 
and fled in solitary safety from the wreck he 
had made, he seemed to incur at once the 
full forfeiture of his renown. When in the 
latest struggle, to which, raising up his fallen 
fortunes, he had reanimated the nation which 
acknowledged his sway, he was once more, 
and for the last time, unfortunate, and again 
saw the heroic armament which fought his 
battle for empire and fame, shattered and 
dissolved,—when, from that last strife, he 
again fled and lived,—Napoleon flung from 
him with his own hand, the opinions of the 
world, which he had bought with the dedic2- 
tion of his life, with the fearlessness of crime, 
'and with human desolation. Had he fallen 
| with those who fell; had he made it appa- 
rent that he could not survive the grandeur 
he had reared; had he shown that he felt of 
himself as mankind felt of him, he would 
have satisfied the claims of their opinion. 
And though the sorrows of thousands of 
thousands of hearts,—though the execration 
of wrongs, unredressed and irreparable, must 





leon, we should say that he was to be ranked, 


have gathered over the star of his fame, it 
would have looked, from the sky, fearful, 
though dimmed in its brightness. 
| * Such a desertion of cherished and dear- 
bought glory appears to us an inconsistency 
‘of character; for, what was now the sudden 
‘value of that life which had been profered 
| innumerable times to death for the acquisi- 
tion of that uncertain fame, which was now 
| unalterably secure, if life only had been given 
| to ensure it? Or what was there to be ob- 
‘tained by living, of more value, than that 
. which was to be lost by it? 
| ‘That last conspicuous act of a mind of 
| many passions seems to show, that what had 
| appeared to be its strongest was not its 
strongest desire ; namely, the wonder and 
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reckless of the waste of human blood and of | admiration of mankind: or, at least, if it 


| was so, it was in a different form from that 

in which the passion has been commonly 
' known. The heroic love of glory includes a 
| lofty and generous sympathy with the spirits 
| of those who yield their admiration, and the 
| prospect of separation from that sympathy 
| appears like the prospect of extinction. But, 
|in this instance, it seems as if that astonish- 
'ment, wonder, and fearful reverence, had 
| been grateful only while they could be con- 
'stantly enjoyed,—as if he who held them 


non expectation of men,—not merely of | could be gratified only while he lived to 


those who judge with an exalted and roman- 
tic enthusiasm of great actions, but of man- 
kind at large, looking on with raised and 
| ennobled feelings, no doubt, on the transac- 
tion of great events,—this general expectation 
appears to require, that those who have ad- 
_ vanced themselves on the world as candidates 
for its highest applause, and have once pre- 
| ferred their claim to such admiration and 
'such renown, should entertain so jealous a 
| regard for the dignity of their own reputa- 
| tion, as to be ready at every moment to sa- 
| crifice to it every other consideration ; and 
the man of this order seems to forfeit his 
entire title to their regard, if it appears that 
there is something which he prizes more 
dearly than his fame. When he, therefore, 
who had led the armies of Europe to his 
battles, had left them blasted and strewn 


| 


— 


, know them,—and, as if, therefore, death was 
|a@ yet more entire separation from his fame 
than an inglorious life. To those who aspire 
to fame, the prospect of a name which shall 
fill futurity is the most precious part of their 
celebrity,—such fame seems to them a life 
on which the grave cannot close. In the 
character of which we are speaking this 
seems reversed, and that greatness seenis 
alone of price, which, living, he can know 
andenjoy. This, if true, appears to be the 
result of an habitual and paramount selfish- 
ness, which deliberately subjects and sub- 
dues everything to itself. For, in the true 
love of glory there is an entire sacrifice of 
self to an object which has become external 
tothe mind. But here glory, however ca- 
pacious, serves merely as the perishable food 
on which self feeds and lives. When he 
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first outlived his glory, it might be said, that 
Napoleon was a gamester who lived still for 
the political power w hich he might yet retain 
or renew. When he last fled from it, and 
had seen his whole might hopelessly shat- 
tered, it would seem he must have had no 
other object than to prolong that life to which 
alone the consciousness of the greatness he 
had held, and the wonders he had acted, was 
give n. 

‘These inconsistencies may be explained 
in part, by considering how the same mind 
at different times is under the dominion of 
different passions, and in part by remember- 
ing the deception we fall under when we 
conceive of but as one feeling, that which in 
different minds bears the same name, because 
its general aspect is the same, though it may 
be compounded of very different elements.’ 

We have given such ample extracts, that 
although there are m: ny other pieces ‘from 
which we should be disposed to quote, par- 
ticularly the stanzas on the death of Lord 
Ryron, Miles Atherton, &c. we must stop. 
We cannot, however, refrain from quoting a 
passage or two from the article on antiquity : 

‘A Roman encampment, though it be 
now but a green mound, and was formerly 
the seat of mutiny, and, in fact, little better 
than a den of thieves, is more poetical than 
a modern barrack, though tenanted by brave 
Britons, the veterans cf Egypt, or the medal- 
ists of W aterloo. 
a halfpenny of the va coinage? You can 
in no ways put a sentiment into it, unless 
you give ittoa child to buy sugar-plums, or 
to a beggar, in defiance of the vagrant laws 
and the mendicity society. But let the grim 
visages and execrated names of Cali gula or 
Nero be deciphered through the verdant veil 
. venerable verdigris, and the As-Denarius 

rca sig (the classic simile for worth- 
fein. ) becomes precious as Queen Anne's 
farthings, or the crooked sixpeace that here- 
tofore served for lovers’ tokens. The spirit 
of ages invests them like a glory-cloud. 
‘Time is a mighty leveller r; yea, often- 
times makes that most precious whiel ) OFi- 
ginally was vilest. A manuscript of Bavius, 
preserved from the cinders of Herculaneum, 
or a copy of Zoilus, traced beneath the 
legend of some Grecian monk, would be 
prized by collectors far above Virgil or Aris- 
totle. Numismatologists are far more inde- 
fatizable in pursuit of Othos than of Trajans 
or Antonines. 

‘There is nothing in nature, however green 
and fresh, or perpetually reproduced, which 
may not be rendere: d antique by poetry and 
sup ‘rstition. Is not the very ground of Pa- 
lestine an id Egypt hoary? Are not the Nile 
and Jordan ages upon ages elder than Little 
Muddy River, or Great, Big, Dry River, 
or Philos sophy, Philanthropy, and Wisdom 
Rivers, which unite to form Jeferson River? 
(It is a burning shame that those Yankees 
should be permitted to nickname God’s glo- 
nous creatures after this fashion.) The Je- 
suits have done some thing for the Orellana; 
but even Mississippi (notwithstanding Mr. 
Law and his scheme) is yet in its minority. 
By the w: ay, bubbles and stock- jobbing have 
hothing antique about them.’ 


What more prosaic than 
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‘The Catholic religion is an antiquity ; 
and this makes it, with all its imperfections, 
a gentlemanly mode of faith. It respects 
ether antiquities. The Puritans, on the other 
hand, who, not to speak it profanely, were 
not gentlemen, had an odd perverse anti- 
pathy to every thing that reminded them of 
times when they were not. They would not 
have spared a Madonna of Raphael. They 
would have made lime of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, and plastered a conventicle with the 
Venus de Medicis.’ 

We now take our leave of Janus till next 
year, when we hope to meet him again, and 
find him as full both of information and en- 
tertainment. May his career, so happily 
commenced, prove a prosperous one; and 
may we all live to see a long series of his 
annual tomes on our shelves. 





The Duties of a Lady's Maid; with Direc- 
tions for Conduct, and Numerous Rece pls 
for the Tvilette. 12mo. pp. 326. Lon- 
don, 1825. Bulcock. 

Ir is one of the peculiar features of the pre- 

sent age, that there is no study without a 

treatise upon it, and no trade or occupation 

without a code of instructions for its execu- 
tion; we have scientific journals of science 
and rules for promoting it, works devoted 
expressly for the working classes, essays on 
farming and farriery ; complete cooks, confec- 
tioners, oracles for cooks, directions for mak- 
ing a complete governess, Kc. We have 
specifics for making a clever lacquey in the 

Footman’s Directory, and though last, not 

least, we have now before us, not the whole 

duty of man—but the Duties of a Lady’s 

Maid. Should there be any class of persons 

not yet sufficiently provided with a manual 

of instructions for their conduct in life, they 
will soon be gratified, for, we understand, the 
the author of that excellent little work, the 

Golden Rules for Jurymen, intends to ex- 

tend it to rules for sovereigns, senators, and 

subjects, whatever may be their profession 
or rank in life. 

W e—unskilled as we must be supposed to be 
in the art and mystery of a lady’s maid, open 
this book with some degree of diffidence, 
half wishing, as Archbishop Tillotson did of 
a certain creed, that we were fairly rid of it. 
Having, however, proceeded thus far, we 
shall endeavour to exemplify the duties of a 
lady’s maid, as pointed out by the author. 

In the first place, the lady’ s maid is to be 
religious. Now we have heard of a sancti- 
monious grocer advertising for a porter, who 
was to fear the Lord, and be able to carry 
three hundred weight; but we never heard 
of a pious lady's maid : perhaps that is the 
reason why the author makes it the first re- 
quisite. The observations on religion, are, 
however, written in a true Christian spirit. 

The next duties inculcated are honesty, 
diligence, economy, attention, good temper, , 
and. Civ ility, and the avoiding of familiarity 
with superiors. Now comes the grand test 
of a lady’s maid—she mus& keep family se- 
crets. What! may she not tell her dear 
friend, Mrs. A., that my young lady has a 
lover, or that madame and her spouse are 
sometimes at cross purposes? No; this 
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rigid lawgiver on ladies’ maids will not allow 
any tattle of this sort, but, after laying down 
the law on the subject, supports it by the fol- 
lowing observations and authorities :— 

‘ Have neither eyes, ears, nor understand- 
ing for what your mistress tries to conceal 
from you; there is nothing will sooner make 
you feared, distrusted, and ruined. 

‘Sedeneus, a valiant prince, being dis- 
comfited in battle, was compelled to disguise 
himself and escape with few attendants. Af- 
ter wandering awhile in the desert, he 
chanced upon a poor cottage, where he ask- 
ed for a morsel of bread and water. The 
cottager, knowing him to be the king, show- 
ed him all kindness and courtesy, and con- 
ducted him on the way he wished to go. On 
departing, the king said “ farewell, mine 
host,” and the cottager replied, “ God save 
you, my prince.” But this gave great un- 
easiness to the king, and fearing lest he might 
be discovered, he sent back one of his attend- 
ants to kill the cottager, as the only means of 
secrecy. 

‘She who trusts another with a secret, 
makes herself a slave; but all who are so 
bound are impatient to redeem their lost li 
berty. 

‘As it is not prudent to listen to a secret 
of importance, so it may often lead to the 
ruin of the person who hears it, to discover 
it. King Lysimachus professed great kind- 
ness for Philippides, the comedian, and de- 
manded what he should bestow on him. 
‘“‘ Whatever,” said Philippides, ‘ pleases 
your majesty, provided it be not a secret.” 

‘Cardinal Richelieu having a great esteem 
for a young person, intrusted him with seve- 
ral affairs of importance ; but one day found 
him reading some private papers left on his 

table, and immediately dismissed him.—Ne- 
ver read any papers which do not belong to 
you. 

‘ Nobody ever repented of having kept si- 
lence, but many of not having done so; and 
when once the words have been said, it is 
impossible to recall them. ‘Into the shut 
mouth,” saith the Spanish proverb, “a fly 
never enters.’ 

‘So well aware was the philosopher Py- 
thagoras, of the importance of secrecy in ser- 
vants, that one of his maxims was, *‘ Never 
entertain a swallow under your roof ;” that 
is, admit no one into your house who is 
talkative, or cannot keep a secret. 

‘A person without secrecy is an open let- 
ter, which every one may read. 

‘Those who tell all they know will often 
be tempted to tell what they do not know. 

‘ Be like a spring lock, readier to shut 
than to open. 

‘ Never communicate any thing which may 
prejudice you if it were discovered, and not 
benetit any one to whom you disclose it. 

‘Secrecy is the key of prudence, and the 
sanctuary of wisdom. 

‘Secrecy and celerity are the two hinges 
on which all great actions turn. 

‘As you act towards your employers, act 
on the same principles towards your fellow 
servants ; and if you happen to learn any of 
their little secrets. keep them in the same 
manner inviolable.’ 











The lady's maid is next cautioned against lour, and its effects are certain. 


It may be 


vanity in dress, vulgar speaking, changing | used for articles of all descriptions. A little 


her place, &c.; and the instructions terminate | 
with what most ladies’ maids would wish 
them to bave begun—namely, courtship: as 
this subject is very important, and the advice 
brief, we shall quote it :— 

‘If you should have any proposals of mar- 
riage made to you when in place, beware of | 
carrying on any secret correspondence, or of | 
stolen assignations; for if these are disco- 
vered by the family, and it will be next to, 
impossible to conceal them—your character | 
may suffer. It will be much better to mus- | 
ter courage to tell your mistress at once, and | 
ifshe is a prudent and reasonable woman, 





| 


essence of lemons will prevent all smell from 
the turpentine. 

‘ Another method of taking out grease spots 
is, to powder a quantity of French chalk, and 
mix it with lavender water, or with turpen- 
tine, to make a paste about as thick as table 
mustard, a little of which is to be put upon 
the staih ; over which a piece of blotting pa- 
per is to be laid and run over with a hot 
smoothing iron: or, a little piece of the dry 
powder may be placed on the stained part, 
which is then to be put on a pewter or tin 
pot filled with boiling water. This will melt 
the grease, which will be dried up by the 


she will not refuse her sanction, provided powder, and may then be brushed off. 


she be satisfied of the honourable intentions | 
and respectability of your lover, of which | 
also she will probably be a better judge than | 
you, and may save you from an improper 

connection, or aid you in establishing your- | 
self respectably. By acting in this manner, | 
you will be safer, and your character will | 
not suffer, whereas the concealment of such | 
things often leads to many bad conse- 


quences.’ | 


To the duties we have mentioned, and 
which occupy the first one hundred and thir-_ 
ty pages of the work, are added, ‘ duties of. 
knowledge and art ;’ these consist of a taste 
in the colours of dress, and some useful 
receipts for the toilette. | From this part 
we shail quote directions for care of the 
wardrobe, and the method of taking out- 
Stains :— 

‘As you will be intrusted with the charge 
of keeping your lady’s dresses, it will be re- 

uisite that you carefully examine every ar- 
ticle which has been worn, before you place 
it in the wardrolse, to see whether it has been 
soiled, or received any stain. If the weather 
be dusty, the dress ought to be wiped with a 
silk handkerchief; if stained, or otherwise 
soiled, you must have recourse to some of 
the following methods :— 

‘If a silk or a cotton dress have been 
stained with grease, a very exceilent method 
of removing the spots, without taking out the 
colour, is to grate raw potatoes to a pulp, in 
clean water, and pass the liquid through a 
coarse sieve, into another vessel of waiter ; let 
the mixture stand till the fine white particles 
of the potatoes have fallen to the bottom; 
then pour the liquor off clear, and bottle it 
for use. Dip a sponge in the liquor and ap- 
ply it to the spot till it disappear; then wash 
it in clean water several times. Two mid- 
dle-sized potatoes will be enough for a pint 
of water. Be very careful not to wet more 
of a dress than is necessary, as some delicate 
colours will look slightly marked even with 
clean water ; and I have known a very cost- 
ly dress more spoiled by mismanagement in 
the taking out of the stain than by the stain 
itself. Spirits of turpentine you will find as 
effectual for the same purpose as any thing 
you can try. Apply it to the spot with a 
clean sponge, and rub it with a dry linen rag 
till the spots disappear, which will very soon 
be the case, us the turpentine quickly evapo- 
rates. You need not, therefore, be sparing 
of it, as it will not spoil the most delicate co- 








‘In putting away furs, or any articles made 
of woollen, for the summer, it is necessary 
for you to be aware that they are liable to be 
injured by the grub, or caterpillar of a small 
moth, which lives upon these as its food. 
Valuable articles are frequently, by this 
means, rendered entirely useless. A little 
bit of camphor, or a picce of tallow candle, 
will be the best means of preventing such ac- 
cidents.: You must likewise take care that 
the things be quite dry when put away, and 
that the place where they are kept is free 
from damp; otherwise, they may mould, 
mildew, or rot. Taking them out occasion- 
ally during summer, and exposing them to 
the sun on a fine day, will be advantageous 
to prevent this.’ 
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| THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS. 


NO. XXXII. 
Tue sight of your index for the volume just 
completed, Mr. Editor, has filled me with 
shame and contrition. With a vanity from 
which even personages of my rank are not 
exempt, I first turned to my own name, and 
found that I had only sent you ten Rambles in 
the course of the whole year, and that a year 
too which seems to have been a week longer 
than usual, for I count fifty-three Literary 
Chronicles in it, and consequently there 
must have been fifty-three Saturdays. I re- 
solved forthwith to atone for past neglect by 
future exertion. Before, however, I com- 
mence those authentic accounts of passing 
events, which, in after ages, must be referred 
to as materials for history, I will take a re- 
trospective view of the past, thinking with 
the song that— 
‘It is well to be merry and wise; 
It is well to be loyal and true; 
It is well to be off with the old year, 
Before we are on with the new.’ 

In January, we find the pope issuing a 
bull, which wipes off all crimes, on condition 
of the offenders attending church a certain 
number of times, and yet few persons will 
purchase the privilege for the penalty; which 
is less extraordinary than that O’Connell and 
Sir Harcourt Lees—a Catholic and a Pro- 
testant bigot, should not be tried for sedition 
when prosecuted, when every person who 
reads their speéches and letters must be con- 
vinced that they commit it daily. Some 
houses covering St. Bride’s Church are burnt 
down, and the infidel publications of Carlile 


find a sanctuary in the church. The King 
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of Sicily and Wewitzer the comedian both 
die—or rather 2 simpleton and a clever man 
pair off, as is sometimes done in a certain 
chapel, which shall be nameless. Pope 
Leo XII., whe is a connoisseur in ladies’ 
dresses, issues a bull to compel women to 
have longer petticoats or shorter legs, and 
the Surrey magistrates declare that the best 
step in life a woman can take is at the tread 
mill. 

N. B. In this month an alderman’s horns 
were declared worth £400 each; this isa 
zreat price, and only one person was found 
Kee(a)n enough to pay it. 

February, the month of few days, opening 
of Parliament; Valentines, and consequent 
death of twopenny postmen; saw Miss 
Foote recover £3000 for the loss of a worth- 
less husband, and the reparation of a virtue 
he did not possess. John Quinsey Adams 
elected president of the United States, and 
General Jackson, the American Hannibal, 
laid up with a sore throat, occasioned by 
opposing him. The town of St. Thomas 
destroyed by fire—creating a loss of a mil- 
lion and a half; and the arrival of the Ca- 
tholic deputies, to the ruin of the Catholic 
question. Modern education exemplified 
in the death of the Hon. T. Ashley Cooper, 
in a pugilistic contest at Eton School. 

March, amoung other things, produced an- 
other instance of the improved character of 
our public schools, by the punishment of a 
poor blacksmith who had the audacity to res 
, sist the breaking of his windows and his son's 
head at Harrow. The destruction of the Kent 
East Indiargan, when eighty-five persons were 
drowned, excites much more sympathy than 
the earthquake at Algiers, in which fifteen 
thousand persons perished, and no wonder, 
for what are the lives of a thousand infidels 
‘to that of one Christian? The first stone of 
the Thames Tunnel—the greatest bore in 
London, as Mr. Canning calls it—laid. Mr, 
Maberley’s motion, to repeal the whole of the 
assessed taxes, rejected, because it did not 
suit the House of Commons. An unlawful 
society bill passed the legislature. A new 
scheme for a Fowl Company is brought in; 
but the brokers declare that there are too 
many foul companies already, and that the 
public is sufficiently plucked, adding that the 
new project would not feather their nests. 
The bulls of the Stock Exchange wiil not bear 
the instrusion of Mr. Harrild, and toss him 
out. Lord Kircudbright fined 12s. for break- 
ing the windows of a lady’s drawing-room. 
N.B. This is the first affair of gallantry in 
which * my lord’ was ever engaged. 

April—who comes ‘ with his hack and his 
bill, and sets a flower on every hill,’ in the 
country, as the adage tells us, witnessed the 
conviction of Savery, of Bristol, for forgery, 
Whig dinners to the great historian, Sir James 
Mackintos!:, and Mr. Brougham, at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh ; the conviction of Probert for 
horse-stealing, who ought to have been hung 
for the murder of Weare, a year before. 
The Rev. Robert Taylor, who had written a 
defence of one of Carlile’s shopmen, which 
caused him to be sentenced to three years’im- 
prisanment, in a fit of remorse, writes a let- 
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crime, and praying the liberation of the vic- 
tim he had been the means of punishing. 
Mr. Scarlett presented a petition from the 
English bar in favour of the Roman Catho- 
~ Query. Were the gentlemen of the 
Sir John 


lics. 
long robe feed on the occasion ! 


Sinclair, who devours more farinaceous food ; 


than any half-dozen of his Majesty's liege 
subjects, urges landholders to petition against 
any a cation in the corn laws The Duke 
of York, after swearing by G—, in the House 
of Lords, that he will oppose all concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, sought to forget his 
rash vow, by a visit, the same evening, to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. 

May, the ‘ gaudy Queen’ of Months, that 
in the country 

‘From her greet lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,’ 
in town affords the poor chimney sweep the 
only happy day he has inthe year Poor 
Mr. Taylor of the King’s Theatre, who was 
so often in hot Waters in Chancery, and Sir 
John Cox Hippesley, died this month. The 
first stone of a new bridge at Hammersmith 
very properly laid by the Duke of Sussex, 
who is the first [iree] mason in the country 
The prayer-book of King Charles the First 
sold for 100 guineas; had the unfortunate 
monarch died in his bed, it would not have 
fetched 100 shillings. The King of France 
crowned, and an auto da fe of some hundred. 
birds celebrated at the time in the cathedral 
at Kheims. The sum of £2000 granted to 
Mr. M‘Adam, for pulverizing granite into 
dusty or dirty roads—an instance of the wan- 
ton extravagance of Parliament. Mr.O'Con- 
nell’s attempt to buy a silk gown, by the 
sacrifice of forty thousand Irish freeholders, 
defeated in Parliament; the Roman Catho- 
lic Relief Bill passed in the House of Com- 
mons—and——rejected in the House of Lords, 
prencipally by the Duke of York, whose 
bravery and tactics on the occasion surprised 
allthe world A young preaching lady proved 
herself more attractive than a whole corps 
dramatique, by filling the Caledonian Theatre 
to such an excess that the seats cracked 
where only jokes were cracked before. 
Lieut. Graham sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment for posting Lord Harborough ; 
the gallant son of Neptune was himself soon 
afterwards posted—in the navy :— 

‘Thus should desert in arms bh. + sowned.” 
The journeymen tailors in London strike, on 
account of work being given to women,— 
manly fellows! ‘A calculation made, by 
which it appears that it would require forty- 
eight years to get through all the business at 
present before the Court of Chancery. Cum- 
berland Gardens burnt, and the character of 
Lord Charles Somerset singed in Parliament. 
Such were the principal doings in the merry 
month’ of May 1825% here, however I must 
Close; and, for the present, defer the con- 
clusion of this chronological and _ historical 
Ramble of ASMODEUS. 

P.S. Iam this moment called to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, where state affairs require my 
presence. You shall hear from me, and 
learn the true history of the apparent co- 
ae between Nick (not my son), and 

Onst (not the magistrate.) 





MOUSTACHE. 
Arma Canemque Cano, 

‘ Montaigne has given a whole essay to 
war-horses, and celebrated, with his usual 
talent, the prowess of the various steeds who 
have, in different ages of the world, ‘* done 
the state some service,’ not merely by bear- 
ing their masters through the field of battle, 
but by exerting a pugnacious prowess sepa- 
rately and distinctly theirown. If he had 
lived in our time he sould not assuredly 
have grudged a page or two to Moustache. 

* Moustache was born at Falaise, in Nor- 
mandy, as nearly as can be ascertained, in 
or about the month of September, 1799. 
The family being numerous, he was sent, at 
the age of six months, to Caen, to push his 
own fortunes, and was received into the 
house of an eminent grocer, where he was 
treated in the kindest manner. 

‘ But, strolling about the town one day, 
not long after his arrival, he happened to 
come upon the parade of a company of gre- 
nadiers who had just received the route for 
Italy. They were brilliantly equipped,— 
their spirits were high,—and their drums 
loud. Moustache was fired on the instant 
with a portion of their fine enthusiasm. He 
cut the grocer for ever, slunk quietly out of 
the town, and joined the grenadiers ere they 
had marched an hour. 

‘Ile was dirty—he was tolerably ugly — 
but there was an intelligence, a sparkle, a 
brightness about his eye that could not be 
overlooked. ‘* We have not a single dog in 
the regiment,” said the petit tambour, “‘ and, 
at any rate, he looks as if he could forage for 
himself.” The drum-major, having his pipe 
in his mouth, nodded assent; and Mous- 
tache attached himself to the band. 


‘The recruit was soon found to be pos- | 


sessed of considerable tact, and even talent. 
He already fetched and carried to admiration. 


Ere three weeks were over he could not only | 


stand with as erect a back as any private in 
the regiment, but shoulder his musket, act 
sentinel, and keep time in the march. He 
was a gay soldier, and of course lived from 
paw to mouth; but, long ere they reached 
the Alps, Moustache had contrived to culti- 
vate a particular acquaintance with the mess- 


mar of his company,—a step which he had | 


no occasion to repent.’ 

‘Ife endured the fatigues of Mont St. 
Bernard with as good grace as any veteran 
in the army, and they were soon at no great 
distance from the enemy. Moustache by this 
time had become quite familiar with the 
sound not only of drums, but of musketry ; 
and even seemed to be inspired with new 
ardour as he approached the scene of action. 

‘The first occasion on which he distin- 
guished himself was this :— His regiment 
being encamped on the heights above Alex- 
andria, a detachment of Austrians, from the 
vale pf Belbo, were ordered to attempt a 
surprise, and marched against them during 
the night. The weather was stormy, and the 
French had no notion any Austrians were so 
near them. Human suspicion, in short, was 
asleep, and the camp in danger. But Mous- 
tache was on the alert; walking his rounds, 
ag usual, with his nose in the air, he soon 
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detected the greasy Germans. Their knap- 
sacks, full of sourcrout and rancid cheese, 
betrayed them to his sagacity He gave the 
alarm, and these foul feeders turned tail im- 
mediately,—a thing Moustache never did. 

‘ Next morning it was resolved, nem. con. 
that Moustache had deserved well of his 
country. The Greeks would have voted him 
a statue; the Romans would have carried 
him in triumph, like the geese of the capitol. 
But Monsuke was hailed with a more sen- 
sible sort of gratitude - He would not have 
walked three yards, poor fellow, to see him- 
self cast in plaster; and he liked much bet- 
ter to tread on his own toes than to be car- 
ried breast high on the finest hand-barrow 
that ever came out of the hands of the car- 
penter. The colonel put his name on the 
roll—it was published in a regiméntal order, 
that he should henceforth receive the ration | 
of a grenadier per dien—and Moustache was 
** le plus heureux des chiens.” 

‘He was now cropped 4 la militaire,—a 
collar, with the name of the regiment, was 
hung round his neck, and the barber had 
orders to comb and shave him once a-week. 

‘ From this time Moustache was certainly 
a different animal. In fact, he became so 
proud, that he could scarcely pass any of his 
canine brethren without lifting his leg. — 

‘In the mean time, a skirmish occurred, 
in which Moustache had a new opportunity 
of showing himself. It was here that he re- 
ceived his first wound,—it, like all the rest, 
was in front. He received the thrust ofa 
bayonet in his left shoulder, and with diffi- 
culty reached the rear. The regimental sur- 
geon dressed the wound which the Austrian 
steel had inflicted. Moustache suffered him- 
self to be treated secundum artem, and re- 
mained in the same attitude, *during several 
entire days, in the infirmary. 

‘Hie was not yet perfectly restored when 
the great battle of Marengo took place. 


| Lame as he was, he could not keep away 


from so grand a scene. He marched, always 
keeping close to the banner, which he had 
learned to recognise among a hundred; and 
like the fifer of the great Gustavus, who 
whistled all through the battle of Lutzen, 
Moustache never gave over barking until 
evening closed upon the combatants of Ma- 
rengo. 

‘The sight of the bayonets was the only 
thing that kept him from rushing personally 
upon the Austrians; but his good fortune at 
last presented him with an occasion to do 
something. A certain German corporal had 
a large pointer with him, and this rash ani-— 
mal dared to show itself in advance of the 
ranks. To detect him—to jump upon him 
—and to seize him by the throat—all this 
was, on the part of Moustache, only a mouve- 
ment a la Francaise. The German, being 
strong and bulky, despised to flinch, and a 
fierce struggle ensued. A musket-ball inter- 
rupted them; the German dog fell dead on 
the spot ; and Moustache, after a moment of 
bewilderment, put up his paw, and disco- 
vered that he had lost an ear. He was puz- 
zled for a little, but soon regained the line of 
his regiment; and, Victory having soon after 
shown l.crvelf a faithful goddess, ate his sup- 
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yer among his comrades with an air of satis- 

P ction that spoke plainer than words,— 
“When posterity talk of Moustache, it will 
be said, that dog also was at Marengo.’ 

‘T think it bas already been observed, that 
Moustache owned no particular m: ster, but 
considered himself as the dog of the whole 
regiment. In truth, he had almost an equal 
attachment for every one that wore the French 
uniform, and a sovereign contempt to boot 
for every thing in plain clothes. Trades-peo- 
ple and their wives were dirt in his eyes, and 
whenever he did not think himself strong 
enough to attack a stranger, he ran away 
from him. 

‘He had a quarrel with his grenadiers, 
who, being in garrison, thought fit to chain 
Moustache to a sentry-box. Ife could not 
endure this, and took the first opportunity to 
escape to a body of chasseurs, who treated 
him with more respect. 

‘The sun of Austerlitz found him with his 
chasseurs. 
ceived the ensign who bore the colours of his 
regiment surrounded by a detachment of the 
enemy. He flew to his rescue—barked like 
ten furies—did every thing he could to en- 
courage the young officer—but all in vain. 
The gentleman sunk, covered with a hundred 
wounds; but not before, feeling himself about 
to fall, he had wrapt his body in the folds of 
the standard. At that moment the cry of 
victory reached his ear: he echoed it with 
his last breath, and his generous soul took its 
flight to the abode of heroes. Three Austri- 
ans had already bit the dust under the sword 
of the ensign, but five or six still remained 
about him, resolved not to quit it-until they 
had obtained possession of the colours he h; 1d 
so nobly defended. Moustache, meanwhile, 
had thrown himself on bis dead comri de. 
and was on the point of being pierced with 
half-a-dozen bayonets when the fortune of 
war came to his relief. A discharge of 
grape-shot swept the Austrians into oblivion. 
Moustache missed a paw, bui of that he 
thought nothing. The moment he perceived 
that he was deliv ered from his assailants, he 
took the staff of the Trench banner in his | 
teeth, and endeavoured all he could to dis- | 
engage it. Rut the poor ensign had griped 
it so fast in the moment of death, that it was 
impossible for him to get it out of his hands. 
The end of it was, 
silk from the cane, and returned to the camp 
limping, bleeding, and laden with this glori- 
ous trophy. 

‘Such an action merited honours; 
were they denied. The old collar was taken 
from him, and General Lannes ordered a red 
riband to replace it, with a little copper-me- 
dal, on which were inscribed these words. 
“Tl perdit une jambe a la battaile d’Auster- 
litz, et sauva le drapeau de son regiment.” 
On the reverse :—;‘‘ Moustache, chien Fran- 
¢ais: qu’il soit partout respecté et cheri 
comme un brave.’” Meantime it was found | 
necessary to amputate the shattered limb. 
He bore the operation without a murmur, and 
limped with the air of a hero. 

‘As it was very easy to know him by his 
collar and medal, orders were given, that at 
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whatever mess he should happen to present | 


himself, he should be welcomed en aaa? 
and thus he continued to follow the army. 
Having but three paws ¢ and one ear, he could 
lay small claims to the name of a beauty ; 
nevertheless, he had his little affairs of the 
heart. Faithful in every thing to the char: ac- 
ter of a French soldier, Moustache was vola- 
tile, and found as many new mistresses as 
ers 

* At the battle of Fssling, 
vidette of his own species ; it was a poodle. 
Moustache rushed to the combat; but O ten- 
der surprise! the poodle was a ———-. 
More happy than Tancred, who had not wit 
enough to recognise his Clorh ida, Moustache, 
in a single instant, found his martial ardour 
subside into transports of another descrip- 
tion. Ina word, he seduced the fair enemy, 
who deserted with him to the French camp, 
where she was received with every considera- 
tion. 

‘This attachment lasted the best part of a 
year. Moustache appeared before his com- 
rades in the new capacity of a father; and 
the Moll Flagons of the regiment took great 
care of his offspring. Moustache seemed to 
be happy. His temper was acquiring a 
softer character. But one day a chasseur, 
mistaking his dog no doubt, hit hima chance 
blow with the flat side of his sabre. Mous- 
tache, piqued to the heart, deserted, aban- 
doning at once his regiment and his family. 
tle attached himself to some dragoons, and 
followed them into Spain. 

‘He continued to be infinitely useful in 
these new campaigns. He was always first 
up and first di essed. He gave notice the 
moment any thing struck him as sus SpiCcious ; 
he barked at the least noise, except during 
night-marches, when he received a hint that 
secrecy was desirable. At the affair of the 
Sierra- Morena, Moustache gave a signal 
proof of his zeal and skill, by bringing home 
in safety to the camp the hoes of a dragoon 
who had had the misfortune to be killed. 
ITow he had managed it no one could tell ex- 
actly; but he limped after him into the 


he perceived a 


camp; and the moment he saw him in the 
hands of a soldier, turned and flew back to 
the field. 


‘ Moustache was killed by a cannon-ball, 
on the 11th of March, 1811, 
Badajoz. 
last glories, collar, medal, and all. 
stone served him for a monument; 
inscription was simply,— 

‘cy GIT LE BRAVE MOUSTACHE.” 

‘The French historian of Moustache adds, 
but we hope without sufficient authority, 
that the Spaniards afterwards broke the | 
stone, and that the bones 
burnt by order of the Inquisition.’—Janus 
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FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND: A SONG. 
Arr—Kinloch. 
| LovspD land of my kindred! farewell—and for 
ever! 
O! what can relief to the bosom impart, 
When fated with each fond endearinent to 
Sever, 
And hope its sweet sunshine withholds from 
the heart ? 
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Farewell, thou fair land! which till life's pulse 
shall perish, 
Though forced to forego, I will never forget; 
Wherever I wander for thee will I cherish 
The dearest regard und the deepest regret. 
Farewell, ye great Grampians! blue hills of 
bell heather, 
Ye melt in my sight like your mists in the 


SUN 5 
Farewell your fir-forests, no winter can -*ither 
The range of the roebuck duart-footed and 
dun, 
Ah! never again shall the fulls of your foun- 
tains 
Their wild murmured niusic awake on my 
ear; 


No more the lake's lustre that mirrors your 
mountains 
I’]l mark “neath the moonbeain so culm and 
so clear. 
Yet—yet Caledonia, when slumber steals o’et 
me, 
O! oft may I dream of thee far—far away, 
But vain are the visions that rapture restore 
me, 
To waken and weep at the dawn of the day! 
Ere gone the last glimpse faint and far o'er the 
ocean, 
Where still my heart dw ells —w! iere it ever 
will dwell, 
While the tongue and the tear sp 
emotion, 
My country! 
farewell ! 


eak my spirit’s 


farewell—oh ! 
IMLAH. 


my kindred? 





ANACREQNTIC TO BACCHUS. 
‘No dithyrambic poet thou, 
Unless with wine thy goblets flow.’ 
ANON. MS. 
GIVE me more wine! I madly cried, 
I feel a gioom o’erspread my brow 3; 
Wine has of yore man’s grief detied— 
Why should it not defy it now ? 
Give me more wine! [ve half forgot 
*Tis mine life’s load of woe to sharcm 
How doubly blest that mortal’s lot 
Who has but wine to banish care! 
Be then that spell, Lywus, mine ! 
On Afric’s or on Europe’ s shore, 
Yith flowers UIl crow ny dear god, thy shrine, 
Nor heed old Oceau’s loudest roar, 
By thee inspired, the song I'll frame, 
For thou hast warm'd thiy poet's soul ; 
Far climes shall sound Lyeus’ name, 
The monarch of the mantling bowl. 


Br HE DRAM “ 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Kine’s Turatre.—This t!:eatre opened on 
Saturday night with the favourite 
Il Crociuto in Fgitto, when several new pet 
formers were introduced to a British audi- 
ence, particularly Mademoiselle Bonini, who 
possesses a voice of great sweetness and flexi- 
bility; she sung with much taste, and was 
rapturously applauded, A Mademoiselle 
Carnega also made a favourable debut. 
Velluti was in very fine voice, and executed 
his part ina masterly manner. Some other 
favourites were well received. A new ballet 
by M. D’Egville followed ; and the whole of 
the performances passed otf extremely well. 
The orchestra of this theatre is very strong 
the present season; and, as Mr. i bers has 
begun with such spirit, we trust he will be 
successful, 


H.B. 
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Dravry-Laxeé Tneatre.—Liston and 


Miss Stephens are carrying all before them at | 


this theatre ; the former, in the play of the 
Hypocrite, in which he is ably supported by 
Dowton, draws crowded houses every night 
it is performed ; and in operas, Miss Ste- 
phens and Sinclair, with the other vocalists, 
present a rich treat to the lovers of music. 
Some of our readers may perhaps recollect 


that we have more than once recommended 
Elliston to play Sir John Falstaff, and we 


now understand that he is studying the cha- | 


racter. 
Covent Ganpen Turatre.—A ‘ gentle- 


man,’ not so called in contradistinction to 


other performers, for they are of course ‘all | 


honorable men,’ appeared on Monday night, 
at this theatre, in the character of Macbeth, 


and we thank him for it——not for the talents | 


he displayed, though we have seen the cha- 
racter worse performed, but for it affording 
us an opportunity of seeing Miss Lacy in 
ILady Macbeth, which she sustained with 
great ability ; there was a fearful energy and 
earnestness in her acting, which strongly re- 
minded us of Mrs. ssiddons. 

Sheridan’s admirable comic opera of the 
Duenna was performed on Thursday even- 
ing, when Mr. C. Bland, a son of the cele- 
brated syren, Mrs. Bland, appeared in the 
character of Don Carlos. He has a fine, 
clear, and powerful voice, which combines 
strength with sweetness; his articulation is 
peculiarly distinct ; and he promises to be a 
first-rate singer. The song, ‘Sure such a 
pair,’ was sung with admirable humour, and 
was rapturously encored. Miss Paton, in 
Clara, was, as usual, excellent; and the other 
characters were well sustained. 











LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

The Spaniards assert that the art of in- 
structing the deaf and dumb, which has been 
brought to such great perfection in modern 
times, was first taught in Spain by a moi:k 
so early as the twelfth century. 

Steam Engine-—Some documents have 
receutly been discovered among the archives 
in Spain, which are intended for publication, 
and, upon their authority, a claim is advanced 
to the invention and use of steam, as at pre- 
sent known in other countries, and which, 
according to these documents, was first 


known and practised in the Peninsula in the | 
Whatever may be the | 


sixteenth century. 
grounds upon which to rest the claim, Mr. 
Alexander H. Everett, the American minis- 
ter at the court of Madrid, has judged the 


} ys : 
“iscovery sufficiently important to endeavour | 


to procure a copy of the documents in order 
‘0 send them to the United States, previous 
to their publication in Madrid. 

Mr. Ramage, the optician of Aberdeen, 
a8 arrived in town, and brought with him 
his large reflecting telescope, which is to be 
— in the Greenwich Observatory, where 

. 
short time. Its size is much smaller than the 
great reflecting telescope of Herschel, but its 
power 8, We understand, considerably great- 
re All the motions in Ramage’s telescope 
“© produced in the simplest manner, by 
“Sans of a few cords; yet it is perfectly 


to be exhibited to men of science in a» 
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steady and free from tremour, and may be 
managed by the observer without an assist- 
| ant, almost as easily as a three-feet acroma- 
| tic telescope. When the observer is in the 
| gallery, he is able to keep the object a long 
| time in view, as the telescope may sweep 
| backward and forward ten degrees, and he 
| may elevate or depress it with one hand, by 
| means of a winch at the side. 
| A new species of self-impelling carriage 
has been invented by a M. Barret of Lyons, 
which is capable of performing a distance of 
| one hundred and twenty leagues in fifteen 
| hours. It was lately exhibited at Lyons by 
| M. Barret, who went in it from his own 
house, in the Place des Celestins, to the 
Parte St. Clair. The carriage rests upon 
three wheels; one of these is placed in 
front, and acts as a sort of rudder to regulate 
the motions of the vehicle. A person sitting 
in the body of the carriage sets the two 
greater wheels in motion, by means of his 
feet, which he strikes alternately against a 
piece of mechanism formed in the interior. 
| The carriage, by each stroke, is made to per- 
form a distance of sixteen feet, from which 
the whole distance can be easily calculated. 
The most remarkable part of this invention 
is, that the person who regulates the move- 
ments of the directing wheel, or rudder, has 
itin his power to turn the carriage round, 
and give it a contrary direction, whenever he 
pleases. 

The castor oil plant (palma Christi.) is in- 
digenous to southern Africa, and is found in 
abundance in most parts of this colony. It 
may be useful to some persons in remote si- 
tuations to know, that the safe and valuable 
medicine which this plant produces is readily 
obtained by the following simple process :— 
The ripe seeds are cleared from the husks, 
well stamped in a mortar, and then boiled 
in water till the oil rises to the surface. This 
is carefully skimmed off; but, as some wa- 
ter will be still mixed with the oil, it is ne- 
cessary to boil it over again in an iron pot, 
until the water be thoroughly expelled by 
evaporation. This method of obtaining cas- 
tor oil is practised with perfect success by the 
Moravian missionaries at Gnadonthal, who 
also use indiscriminately the seeds of the dif- 
ferent varieties of the plant found in that vi- 
cinity, without perceiving any difference in 
the quality of the oil.—Suuth African Adver- 











OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Cervantes.—The name Cervantes is a cor- 
ruption of Servandus, a saint and martyr, 
son of St. Marcellus, the centurion. It is 
remarkable that Cervantes and Shakspeare 
died on the same day. 

, Sheridan, in the latter part of his life, often 
changed his town residence. In the exten- 
sive circle of his political fnends, there was 
always some one who felt a pride and a plea- 
sure in offering him the accommodation of 
his house during a temporary absence. From 
an indolence or carelessness of habit, a pro 

minent foible in this extraordinary man, the 
proprietor, more than in one instance, has 
felt some inconvenience in recovering the 
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occupation of his house. Upon one of these 
occasions, a friend who was in the habit of 
arranging matters of this kind, frankly told 
him his want of punctuality obliged him to 
adopt a new course: that Sir had 
offered his house for six months, but as he 
was responsible for the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions, he (Mr. Sheridan) must undertake to 
quit on a certain day, and failing to do so, 
must allow him to carry him out, and that 
this proceeding should give no offence, or 
cause any difference in their friendship. Mr. 





Sheridan accepted the terms, and entered 


into possession. The day to quit, however, 


‘at length approached, and his friend sug- 


gested that it was time to look out for a new 
residence. This hint was repeated, and the 
answer always the same—‘ Oh, it is time 
enough; I shall suit myself to-morrow.’ The 
to-morrow, however, never came, and the 
friend with some assistance, felt himself 
obliged to enforce the condition, and actually 
carried him out of the house, locking the 
door after him. This awkward circumstance 
did not ruffle the temper of Mr. Sheridan, 
nor did he express the slightest displeasure 
at the conduct of his friend. It was in this 
way he entered in the occupation of Mr. 
Ironmonger’s house, at Leatherhead, which 
he retained during his illness, although resi- 
dert in London, and of which Bob Fare- 
brother, his factotum, and some of his ser- 
vants, kept possession even after his death. 

Singular Petition in India.—The humble 
petition of Saddoo Dirwan, your humble 
servant and Bheestee :— , 

‘ Humbly sheweth,—That your petitioner 
did work, with bag upon shoulder, for to 
bring water for your worthy worship at your 
house, for washing every thing, and putting 
water in gamlah and all jars; and your wor- 
ship’s Sirear not paying to your servant, and 
humble petitioner, his wages, for one month, 
and for eighteen days, which your worship 
will please to order the Sircar to discharge 
poor petitioner’s salt for the amount due to 
him, for the above period, and your peti- 
tioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray for 
your health, long life, and prosperity for 
ever. 

Transplanting Trees—The king of the 
Adites, in Thalaba, removes a full grown fo- 
rest to his garden of Irem; but why— 
should the king 

Wait for slow Nature’s work? 

Where romancers and novelists ree short of 
positive miracle, their most extraordinary in- 
ventions are paralleled or exceeded by the 
history of real life. The Czar Peter did the 
same thing as Shedad, and his method may 
be recommended to our nabobs who want 
trees about their mansions, and can afford to 
pay for the removal of live timber. They 
were dug up in winter with plenty of earth 
about their roots, which being frozen, did not 
drop off. It would be advisable to dig 
round them before the frost set in. Care 
should be taken to replant the tree in the 
same position as that in which it grew qi if its 
southern side be turned to the north, it will 
have new habits to learn, and may die before 
it has acquired them. 

St. Andrew's Cross.—St. Andrew’s Cross 
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